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difficulties intelligent co-operation can be 
made a success. It may need wisdom to 
| plan it and to manage it. Mistakes have 
| been made and will continue to be made, 
but they need not be vital ones, if those who 
thus unite will take for their guiding prinei- 
ple the motto of “‘ One for all, and all for 
one.” Cast aside selfishness and suspicion. 
Let there be a limit to the number of shares 
or amount of stock one person may hold, 
that the more wealthy may not hold an un 
wholesome or unjust power over the others. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., 


Pubiishers and Proprietors, 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT 


NO. 3 STATE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 





TERMS: 
$2.00 per annum, in advance. $8.50 if not paid ty Choose executive officers for their fitnes 
ulvance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. and not for wealth or popularity. Be will- 
All persons Sending contributions te THE PLOUGHMAY ing to pay th fair salari “6 fai 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 8 to pay them fair salaries, for the *‘ faith- 
ecessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of ful laborer is worthy of his hire,” but no 


good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
Waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 


such as to make the other members feel that 
_ they are taxed too heavily for expenses. 


upon but one side, 

Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the W atch all outgoes closely. It is an old ony 
results of thelr experience, is ‘solicited. Letters | ing that “* The honest man will not object to 
should re signed with the writer’s real name, in full, being 
— will be printed or not, as the writer may eing watched, and the rogue needs watch- 
wish, i " 

ing. 


THE PLOTGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. | 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


It isacustom in England for many of 


the large majority varied only from 3.8 to 
4.02, This is a creamery that has been long 
established, and the methods of feeding and 
caring for the stock are more nearly uniform 
than those in places where there has been a 
creamery lately put in, 

Naturally there are causes which often 
interfere with milk production and the 
amount of butter fat, often showing in the 
‘fat more than in the quantity of milk. <A 
sudden chill, exposure to extreme heat with- 


too much other days, a change of the hours 
of milking, a lack of salt at one time and 
too much of it at another, or even a change 
from poor pasturage to good may be enough 
to work a marked change in the proportion 
of butter fat in the milk, as will also the 
variation of the cow when fresh, and the 
same cow when near her drying off, before 
she drops another calf. 

The individuality of the animal has much 
to do with the percentage of fat.in the milk 





and the food will have its effect. When the 


out shade, a lack of water on some days and | 


such as we used to get from Vermont and 
Maine, or sometimes from Canada, of about 
one thousand pounds weight, and legs short 
but musgalar. The small breed, noticeable 
more forthe prominent eye, the broad 
nostrils and the wide forehead, were indica- 
tions of an intelligence that we never saw 
j in one of those ponderous draft horses, 
and we see them every day in Boston. 
But the horses we liked had a strain of 
; Morgan or Knox blood in them. They 





fifteen miles in an hour, but if the Morgan 
blood was there, they could gofrom sixty to 
one hundred miles a day without worrying 
or tiring. They could draw a heavier load 
in proportion to their weight than the 1800- 
pound horses can, and were always pleasant 
to handle, unless they had been abused, and 
equally ready for a drive, a pull or their 
feed after the work was done. Those who 
can breed such animals today need not lack 
for customers or accept low prices. A man 
can feed two of them for less than one of the 





might not trot a mile in three minutes or | 


| Permanent Compost Heaps. 


One must look toward forming a perma- 
nent compost heap to secure the best advan- 
tages froma home manure supply. Too 

| many of us are impatient in using the com- 
| post, and as a result we spread it over the 
| land when it is too coarse to do much good. 


| The finer the compost is the richer it will | 


| prove as far as immediate availability of 
| it is coneerned. Of course, some soils of a 
very open, porous nature require coarse 
; manure to put them in the right mechanical 
| condition, but otherwise we need to have 
| the coarse material decomposed in the yard 
| rather than in the fields. 
| We should use all of our waste material in 
| the compost heap, but in doing so we should 
remember that some rots much quicker than 
others. Broken rye straw is almost the last 
| of such waste material to decompose. After 
| it has been used in the stable until pretty 
| well broken up, it should be placed at the 
| bottom of a heap along with forest leaves. 





Entered as second-class mail matter. 





Agricultural. 


Co-operative Production and 
Distribution. 


It is now many years since our attention 
was called to the benefits which might be 
derived from the co-operative distribution 
of goods by the uniting of the many work- 
ingmen to purchase in wholesale lots di- 
rectly from the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, and so handling them that the 
profits upon the sale were at the lowest pos- 
sible amount necessary to pay the expenses, | 
or the protits were divided among the share- | 
holders who furnished capital and the pur- 
chasers who patronized them, in some way | 
thought to be equitable to both. 

The experiment at Rochdale, England, | 
begun in 1844 with a capital of $140, was | 
probably one of the earliest, and the largest | 
in Great Britain is probably that at Leeds, | 
with about 48,000 members, a capital of 
33,668,320 and annual sales of $7,368,510. 
The smallest is said to be that in Forth, | 
Scotland, with ten members, no capital, but 
they unite their orders periodically and | 
send them to the Scottish wholesale society. | 
It is said that there were in 1899 societies | 
making returns to the number of 1802, with | 
1,677,018 members, and capital shares to the 
amount of $131,327,410; 1535 of these are for | 
distribution, and 267 are for production. 
They employ directly 87,971 persons. 
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1805 shows that nearly twenty per cent. of 
the average number employed in the manu- 
facturing industries of Massachusetts are | 
in some form of corporation or profit shar- | 
ing, and the sales amount to about forty- 
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four per cent. of all the annual output of 
those industries. 

Among the advantages claimed for these 
methods in manufacturing are a_ better 
class of help, who work more steadily and 
change employment less frequently; a 
greater interest in the work, to get as much 
com ms possibte, one 9 making vagy oes tions that have spent money for improving 
ings in cost of material and labor, rein | cottages and grounds around them, schools 
each one has a personal penetra NRT te | aad libraries, until they no longer look like 
the profits. In the co-operative distribution | da benemnent eamess this a Rae di 


there isa marked tendency to reduce the | 214 can now sometimes find around factory 
cost of handling by reducing the number of villages 


middlemen who make a profit on the goods, 
and not less to induce the investment of 
some capital where it will be earning some- 
thing; the tendency to pay cash, and thus 
avoid an accumulation of debt, but to 
change to a saving of a portion of the earn- 
ings when work is plenty and wages good. 
The co-operative banks and loan societies 
are alsoa benefit to many, especially where 
they are limited to loans made to actual 
depositors. Co-operative dairy establish- 
ments are much more common in other 


| these societies to set aside each yeara part 
| of their income for entertainments, lectures, 
| libraries, special class and social improve- 
ments, both of the people themselves and 
of their surroundings, though in this last 
| we think they have not generally made as 
much progress as have some of our corpora- 


sees 
Dairy Notes. 
It cannot be denied that the variations in 





| has been tested at the factory by the Bab- 
| eock tester has been sufficient to arouse sus- 
| picions against the honesty of the one run- 
| ning the machine on the one hand, and the 
| farmer on the other, when it seems at times 


‘factory manager mistrust that cream has 
States than in this State, and many of them | been added to it, and at another time so 
take high rank in the uniform good quality | poor as to cause a suspicion that it has been 
of their products, as their patrons manifest | skimmed or water added to it. 
more interest in supplying good milk and in To test this variation and ascertain how 
letecting any who may not do so When the much was natural and unavoidable, the ex- 
protit or loss goes to the manufacturer, | periment station at South Dakota has been 
there are many who are careless about this, | sending visitors to test this milk at some of 
‘specially if they feel that the prices paid | the creameries in various parts of the State, 
wre not sufficient to reward them for extra | including some of those most lately estab- 
‘are in all respests. | lished and some of the earlier ones. At one 
The difficulties in the way are first in all | in the northern part of this State, not long 
hese enterprises to get started right; to established, they found of twenty-one sam- 
have a good location, and a good plant well | ples tested that the highest reading in butter 
quipped with good tools and machinery to | fat was 4.20 per cent. and the lowest 3.30. 
lu the best work with the least amount of a — — pet ger —_ 
bor: ave © anag san | to 13.53 per cent., anc é 
ibor; to have competent managers, who can comualil ee semmihe, ah Geaen sania 


-elect good stock or detect poor stock and 4 cgpcx 
vor work, and to have them honest enough | pound for buiter fat, varied from forty-nine 
+) vive each one his fair share. It is these | cents up to sixty-three cents, the average 


hat have made the profit-sharing system being about 574 cents, the butter ee 
‘nore popular than the co-operative system, ee which is called a goot 
vhere it has been proposed by a manufact- | average fo . 
rer who has were good reputation for| At the same factory they took samples of 
iccess. The workingmen are apt to feel both the nigbt’s and morning’s milk from 
uitident that if he made good profits when | seventy-three patrons, for two weeks, and 
ey were to enter his own pocket, he will | save each a separate test. In ten —_— 
. to do so when they are assisting him. was found cream had been added to the oe 
There is still another difficulty in this see- | before delivery, but setting aside bs ese 
in, if not in other States, which is not | cases, the butter fat varied mere ee ~ 
‘ten considered, yet it is none the less im- | cent. up to 4.3 per cent., and “ va _ e 
tant in many eases. The working people | milk from forty-eight to sixty four ery 8 per 
re are not as clannish or as well united — pounds, the average being 57.46 per 
~ those in Great Britain, with a possible | cent. : 
ception of some of the large mills, where Ata creamery near the a < 
1° operatives are mostly of some one for- the State they tested amen samp nyt 
‘1 country. When there are Canadians, the butter fat varied from 2.8 per cen 4 - 
“lish, Irish and Americans, all working to 54 per cent. for one sample of night's 
<ether in one place, there will not be per- milk, the value varying from a 
t harmony all the time, and most es- sixty cents per hundred pounds. : a 
‘ially a union of business interests. case the cows were more varied “a oe ’ 
(he failure of many strikes to end suc- and probably in their food, than inthe other 
ssfully for the workingmen may be at- | instance. 
buted in part to this inherent weakness A creamery in the central part of nr 
iong the strikers when the manufacturers Dakota -has three skimming ener 
employers hold out. The strikers lack the four points some 250 tests ha ns 
ufidenee inone another. Those of one | embracing the first and the last ha : ~ — 
‘tionality are watching the others to see month. While in one — = a8 = ogg 
at by an early yielding they do not get 5.4 per cent. the first = ge en CBee 
»tter terms than they may hope to get if | half, this was: balane y _ sew 
hey hold out. When the break once begins, | which showed 3.6 and 3.8 at the two tests, 


the tests of milk at different times when it | 


dairy cow has been fed so liberally that she 
| begins to put on fat her milk will usually 
contain more fat than when she is losing or 
has lost flesh. 

The station takes opportunity to expose 
the humbug of the hydraulic or cold water 
separators which claim to raise che cream 
by pouring cold water into the milk. Three 
different kinds were tested, which left an 
average of nearly one per cent. of fat in the 
skimmilk, or about one pound of butter in a 
hundred was lost. On seventy farms, of 
which forty used the shallow pans, the av- 
erage amung those forty showed a loss of 
only thirty-nine pounds in ten thousand, 
and some of only fifteen pounds. On the 
other thirty which used the deep-setting sys- 
| tem, most of them having the Cooley proc- 
ess, the average was but thirty pounds in 
ten thousand, the highest being but sixty 
pounds and the lowest fourteen pounds. 








| that his milk is so rich as to make the! 








i d 3.6 at both tests. 
‘ is too ofte anic to see which can first | and one which showe 
reach the aor of safety. Only one other reached as high as 4.6 and 





This is different from one hundred pounds 
in ten thousand. 


> 
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Live Stock Notes. 

A few years ago, when farmers were so 
afraid that the use for horses would not 
continue much longer, because of electrical 
motors, we protested against the ceasing of 
horse breeding. So strong were our convic- 
tions in the matter that we could have 
written upon it every week if we had not 
feared that we should be thought tiresome 
by the many who thought otherwise. Now 
we feel as sure not only that the farmers 
should return to the breeding of horses, but 
also to raising steers for use upon the 
farm. Three-fourths of the work upon 
the farm now done by horses could 
be as well done by steers or oxen, and if 
they do not work as rapidly, they are capa- 
ble of working more hours a day, and after 
they have done a season’s work, or several 
seasons’ work, are worth more each year if 
they are properly fed and cared for. Nor is 
it at all necessary that they should work so 
much slower than the horse. We have 
trained more than one yoke of steers, and 
they would walk as fast as the ordinary 
horse, and faster than many, and we bought 
one yoke that.would run about as fast as a 
pair of horses, but we did not like them 
better for that. 

As regards horse breeding, it is quite the 
fashion now for agricultural papers, and 
more especially those of the Western States, 
toadvocate the breeding ot the heavy draft 
horse. They may be desirable for work on 
the level lands, where they use the gang 





ziant draft horses needs, and they will do 
more work in a month or a year, and be 
likely to prove serviceable for many years 
after the big fellows are worn out. 

A New York firm is reported as having 
made a contract with Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus to deliver to them on their return 
from Europe three hundred faney draught 
horses, all to be from four to seven years 
old, between sixteen and seventeen hands 
high, and weighing from 1600 to 2000 pounds 
each. They are to be smooth, shapely 
animals, with deep, full middles, closely 
ribbed, on short legs, and with good dispo- 
sitions. The price is to be $335 each, or a 
total of $100,500. This, of course, is being 
used as an argument in favor of breeding 
the draft horse, and it is all right, but the 
farmer is not running a circus, and does not 
desire to pay much extra money to make a 
show of himself or his team when he drives 
to the village. Theseteams areas much a 
part of their advertising as their many 
posters in gaudy colors or their street 
parade will be. 

It is one thing to know how to fatten 
cattle or swine at the lowest possible cost, 
and another thing is to know how and when 
to sell them at a profit. Weknow but one 
sure rule for the selling part, though we 
could give nearly a dozen for the fattening. 
Sell them when they are well fitted for 
slaughter; a day or a week later means 
extra feed and small gain;aday or week 
less means a lower price than might be ob- 
tained if they were in prime condition. 
Some have had experience enough to tell 
this by the look or the feel of the animal. 
Others need the help of the scale to tell 
them when the gain in weight is enough to 
pay for the food given. The scale is more 
likely to be accurate than the shrewdest 
guesser. Do not make the mistake of feed- 


prime point. 

We wish we could persuade every one of 
those farmers who read this paper to aban- 
don the use of the manure cellar under the 
barn, and to plan for a manure shed outside. 
And we are very much inclined to say aban- 
don also the cellar under the house, or so 
much of it as may lay below the living and 
sleeping-rooms. It is the great item of ex- 
pense in building the house, and costs more 
than any two rooms, while usually it is 
used the least. A cold-storage room entirely 
outsied of the building, parted for fruit, vege- 
tables and dairy products, could be built at 
about the same price and be much more 





plow, the combined reaper and binder and 

other machinery that requires three or 

four of those large horses to keep in motion. | 
The farmer in the Eastern States does not 
need them. His lands do not require such | 
machinery. He should be content to go | 
oftener and draw lighter loads. The up- | 
hill and down hill of Eastern roads, and | 
the stony roads of the country or the paved | 
streets of our cities, soon use up the legs of 
such horses, as ponderous as they look. 

If we were breeding horses for sale we 
might try to breed such as those, or we 
might go in for stylish-looking coach horses, ! 
or polo ponies, or anything that the market | 
demands, or even fancy race horses, but the 
horse for the farmer in the Eastern States igs 


convenient of access, while no odors 
from it would poison the air above. But 
we started to speak of the manure cellar 
with its odors from the decomposing 
material constantly ascending to the stables 
above, not only affecting the air the animals 
breathe, but filling cow stables with microbes 
that cannot help but affect the flavor of the 
milk and the butter from it. And these 
odors go farther than that. They affect the 
smell and the taste of the fodder in the 
mows above. The cattle, breathing the same 


odors, may not reject their feed because of 
it, but nee and breathing this foul air, 
they cannot help but impart it to their milk. 


ing too long after they have reached the | 


| gooling stove as a myth, still Professor 


On top of this waste buckwheat straw, 
wheat and oat straw should be placed. All 
of this must accumulate on the farm, for 
after being used for several years in cover- 
ing seed cabbages and the like it becomes 
too broken to be of much further use. By 
burying this straw for several seasons it 
becomes of great value for manurial pur- 
poses. It is thoroughly decomposed, and is 
very rich humus. 

Straw that is only half rotten and then 
spread over the field will not be of much 
use for a year or two. In the permanent 
compost heap straw is easily converted into 
desirable food for plants. Ontop of this 
allsorts of waste material can be placed. 
Each year by adding new layers and taking 
for the fields only the under part, a good, 
permanent manure pile can be depended 
upon. In the desire to get results quickly 
we are very apt to use up the coarse and 
fine compost each year, while much of it 
would be far better if saved for another 
season, when it would be thoroughly sea- 
soned and decomposed. T. L. FINEGAN. 


Ohio. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


What farmer would think of sitting down 
to his noonday meal with his hat, gloves 
and overcoat on.. A horse cannot rest or 
enjoy his meal with his harness on, too. 


Prof. Willis Moore, the chief of the 
Weather Bureau, as chronicled in the daily 
papers, has invented a ‘“‘ cooling stove ”’ for 
use during the hot weather in maintaining a 
comfortable temperature indoors during a 
heated spell. 

The stove, in, addition to rendering the 
air of the atmosphere cool, also dries and 
cleans it and makes the most sultry summer 
day only a dream, to waking the imagina- 
tion of the spring poet. 

While many have scouted the idea of a 


Moore has had several in operation at the 
Weather Bureau, and two were placed in the 
Department of Agriculture, one of these in 





| discussion of the pure butter law recently 
gone into effect as that of butter color. First 
the news comes to the Department of Agri- 
culture that the oleomargarine makers had 
| contemplated mixing the oleo with pure but- 
| ter, to enable them to evade the provision of 
| the law fixing a tax of ten cents a pound on 
| colored oleo. 
| The “authentic” information is received 
that many oleomargarine makers will dis- 
tribute a small vial of coloring matter with 
| each pound of oleo, as is done in many for- 
eign countries, thus enabling the housewife 
to color her butter at her own pleasure. 
| This feature, however, must be confined 
strictly to those who will use oleo for family 
| use, since the new law strictly prohibits 
| the coloring of oleo by hotel or boarding- 
| house keepers, except by the payment of a 
| tax.of ten cents a pound and the yearly tax 
| aS manufacturers. 
Since the bill has become a law the sug- 
| gestion has been made that Congress should 
; have ordered that all oleo should be colored 
pink, asis done in Germany. This provis- 
ion was tried by several States, but there 
seems to be some difficulty in enforcing 
| such a law,as many oleo manufacturers 
| Claim such a measure a prohibitory act, not. 
| allowable under the Constitution. 
| As it is, no doubt, the sales of colored 
_ oleomargarine will decrease. Good oleo has 
| heretofore sold for about eighteen to 
| twenty cents a pound, at which a good profit 
| was made, but the addition of the tax would 
| make the oleo cost more than butter. 
| In lighter vein, the suggestion has beem 
|made to the oleomargarine makers that it 
might be wellfor them to provide their 
customers with orange eye glasses to be 
| used when eating uncolored oleo. Whether 
| this will be followed out, however, is an- 
! other question. 


| That the drought of 1901 has had consider- 
| able effect upon the export trade of 1902 is 
shown by Government figures. The direct. 
| and most marked reduction, of course, was im 
corn, which crop was most largely affected 
by the drought. The exportation of corn at. 
| the principal ports amounts to twenty-six 
| million bushels in the fiscal year ending 
| June 30, 1902, against 176 millions at the 
same ports in the preceding year, and 
| against 213 millions in 1900. 
| ‘Fhe reduction in the quantity of corn avail- 
| able for live stock naturally increases the 
consumption of oats, and, as a result, the 
exportation of oats fell off from thirty-sevem 
| million bushels in the fiscal year 1901 to ten 
| million bushels in 1902. In oatmeal expor- 
| tations fell from ninety million pounds in 
| 1901 to fifty-nine million pounds in 1902. 
| The figures show their reduction in value of 
'theexports of breadstuffs clearly traceable 
‘to thedrought to be: Corn and cornmeal 
| $67,000,000, oats and oat meal $8,000,000; 
| total, $75,000,000. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
o> 
New York Farm Notes. 


After the continuous wet weather of sev- 
eral months, accompanied with tloods in 
many places for a week past, the farmers 
have been blessed with sunshine and fine 
weather for making hay. Grass and alk 
growing crops are a week or two later, this 
season, than usual, in this section, and itis 
just as well, perhaps, that it has been so 
ordered, for at the usual time of commenc- 
ing to harvest the hay crop, the ground was 
so wet it would have been almost impossi- 
ble to cure it without spoiling, especially as 
we had arainy season onat thetime. As 
it is, the grass has been growing as well as 
could be expected. 

While the hay crop, in a general way, may 
not be an average one all over the country, 
yet a large yield is on the ground on all up- 
lands and on sandy soil. Farmers are now 
well commenced with their haying. 

The growth of corn is very small for the 
middle of July. There are hundreds of 
acres of fodder corn which are not yet a 
foot in height, and much more 10t even as 
large as that. On some 'high lands, where 
the seed was good, and where it was planted 
early, the crop appears promising for a 
good growth. 

Potatoes are coming forward with a few 
warm days of late, and, with a large acreage 
planted about the country, they may be 
plentiful in the fall, if the rot does not inter- 
fere, as was apparent last season with the 
big yield. 

The strawberry crop in the country was 
very light, owing to the late hard frosts im 
the spring, after the plants had become wel 
advanced. Some who had large quantities 
to dispose of last season were obliged to pur- 
chase their supply for family use this 
year. 

The season thus far has been favorable 
for pasturing. The continuous rains kept. 
the feed growing so that cattle have beem 
well supplied. There has not been the 
“goodness’’ in the grass to make milk, 


| 











the oftice of Professor Galloway of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the other in 

Dr. Salmon’s office, the chief of the Bureau 

of Animal Industry. 

The cost of operation of these stoves ren- 

ders them beyond the reach of the average 

person, for to reduce a temperature of 

say 90° to one of comfort, the cost will | 
amcunt to about $2 per day. However, 

if a person wants comfort and is willing to 


owingto the heavy rains, as might be ex~ 
pected when the ground is somewhat drier. 
The cheese industry is in favorable condi- 
tion for the dairymen, as the price has kept 
up with the prospect for steadier markets 
this season. Factory men are disposing of 
their make of cheese every week, and keep 
very close to the hoop. Nearly all the 
cheese purchased goes into cold storage, 
hence very different results from old meth— 





pay for it, this stove, it is claimed, fills a 
long-felt want. In hospitals, where fever | 
patients require cool surroundings, the mere | 
matter of a few dollars a day is not consid- 
erable. It is even estimated that a small 
“stove” might be operated in a railway car 
at a cost of about $2 for four hundred miles. 
Ona whole, however, it is not believed 
that this apparatus will ever become so 
popular as to be seen in every dwelling, but 
there is no reason why large office buildings, 
especially in the Government where many 
clerks are congregated in close proximity, 
should not find Professor Moore’s invention 
valuable. 





It may be more work to move the manure to 
a shed outside, but it will pay every time. 


Perhaps no subject is so attractive in the 





ods of curing cheese. 

As the years goby the process of manu- 
facture and the storing of cheese almost: 
puzzles the dairyman to keep pace with the 
demand of the cheese consumers of the 
country. We are living in the days of 
progress and improvement in almost every- 
thing, and the farmer who expects to pros— 
per must necessarily work up to the highest 
standards. He must keep abreast of the 
times and have “ Onward ” for his motto. 

P. E. WHITE. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., July 14. 
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Great sport at Saugus this week. 
men should not miss it a single day. 
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Hgricultural. 


Science Applied to a Dairy. 





A present achievement of scientific farm- | 


ing is the production of milk so free from 
germs that bottled as it is taken from the 
cow and sealed it has been transported 
across the ocean and brought back still in 
perfect condition. 

The farms where this milk is produced 
are not conducted on agricultural experi- 


ment station lines, the first object being to | 
produce milk practically free from bacteria, | 


profit being a secondary consideration, 
although it is by no means ignored. 

The undertaking is unusual in uniting 
under the control of a single corporation 
eighteen farnis situated near as many large 
cities, the aggregate area being 7460 acres, 
and the number of cows milked daily aver- 
ages something more than 3000. The con- 
duct of these different farms is identical. 

Each has a resident manager in charge. 
Most of these managers are college gradu- 
ates anda number have been professors. 
It is required that all managers, whatever 


their previous training, shall spend some | 


time in one of the laboratories of the 
company. There is a laboratory in each of 
the cities near which the facms of the cor- 
poration are situated, and it is from these 
that the milk is distributed. 

The farm near New York is typical of 
others controlled by the company. Here 
there are 225 cows, and each one of them is 
as carefully considered and cared for as tine 
horses in the best stables. They are not of 
any particular strain, but are good grades, 
the standard being a young, perfectly 


healthy cow giving an average of ten quarts | 


of milk a day, which tests 44 per cent, or 
more. 

The men, as they go about caring for 
and milking these cows, look, in 
white, perfectly clean clothes, like serving 
men in a well-appointed dining-room. They 
rise at four-thirty o’cloek, and, after brush- 
ing each cow and washing the udder, put on 
their white suits, which are washed each 
day and then sterilized, and proceed to the 
milking. 

The milk is at onee put in covered ster- 
ilized cans and sent to be cooled and bottled. 
The room in which this is done has white 
tiled wuls and a cement floor. 

The double windows are so arranged that 
there is no dust, and the daily washing of 
the walls and floor keeps it scientifically 
clean. Here the air is changed by an ex- 


haust process, the fresh air being filtered | pier 
s. 
The arrangement | 


and washed by a spray. 


for cooling milk is so perfect that it requires | 


only five minutes to reduce it toa very low 
temperature. 

At six-thirty o’clock the milking is fin- | 
ished and the cows are fed, first with grain | 
and then hay. No cow is fed while being | 
milked. 

All rations are carefully weighed and | 
brought to the cows; no feed being kept | 
in the barn. When they have finished | 
feeding they are groomed, and if the | 
weather is fine they are turned into the | 
sunning yards which are cleaned daily. 

Here they lie and chew the cud of full- 
fed content or walk quietly about, and, if 
one may judge by appearances, are alto- 
gether as happy a company of cows as could 
be found in a summer’s search. 

The barns are cleaned and swept twice 
and scrubbed once each day. Although 
simple, they are models in their way. 

The walls, roof and rafters are white- 
washed, so that every part, save the stall | 
divisions and fine cement floors is perfectly | 
white. Each barn accommodates forty- | 
eight cows, and as the barns are thirty-eight | 
feet wide and 104 feet long, this gives one | 
thous ind cubic feet of air space to each cow. | 

A tier of windows forms the upper part | 
of either side. The windows have solid | 
adjustable shutters, so that either the heat | 
or cold can be excluded. 

The stanchions are on a pivot and the 
cow as she stands in herstall can turn her.| 
head to her side at will. Her comfort is | 
further insured by having a drinking cup 
filled to a certain height by means of a 
float and so placed that she can conveniently 
getat itany time. These stationary cups 
are cleansed daily and afterward sterilized 
with hot steam. 

Each stall is provided with a thick, soft 
bed of clean pine shavings, which fill the 
barns with a sweet, pine odor. As all re- 
fuse matter is removed twice a day and at 
once put onthe land, there is no offensive 
odor about the farm, which at this season of 
the year, of a truth, lies smiling in the sun. 

The fields, of varying green, are perfectly 
drained, and along one boundary is a stretch 
of woodland. Altogether it is a place to in- 
spire the song of a poet and the confidence 
of a scientist. 

Being a little remote from lines of travel, 
there is no dust, and only distant sounds 
and the song of birds break the quiet. The 
water supply is fine and abundant and so 
carefully protected that contamination is 
impossible. 

Pasturing is no part of the scientific plan 
on which these farms are conducted. Fod- 
der is raised, cut greenand fed at regular 
intervals and in the proper quantities. As 
high fertilization and intensive culture are 
the rule,two large crops are raised each 
year. 

That scientific methods are much bette 
for the cow than unrestricted freedom is 
evidenced in this herd, where the sleek, 
shining coats which indicate perfect condi- 
tion are the rule. In addition to receiving 
the best food and care a physician examines 
the cows twice each month. No animal is 
retained that is not in perfect condition, or 
after it has reached a certain age. 

The manager of the farm is a graduate of 
Cornell University. Connected with his 
office isasmall laboratory equipped with 
apparatus for doing exact scientific work. 

It is here that the milk is tested and ex- 
amined and other work in this line done, not 
only by the superintendent, but by students 
who come here for practical experience from 
various colleges. 

While each farm is under the direction of 
a manager, the entire supervision of all the 
farms, together with the laboratories, is 
under the personal care of the scientific di- 
rector of the company. In addition to se- 
lecting the managers and holding them re- 
sponsible for enforcing rules established, in 
regard to the conduct of everything pertain- 
ing to those farms, he from time to time 
makes a personal investigation of what is 
being done. 

This farming on a large scale and on 
strictly scientific lines did not spring into 
being full-fledged, but was gradually de- 
veloped from the success of a small be- 
ginning. After much careful experiment- 
ing a mi'k was produced so nearly germ free 
that it was a successful food for babies. 





| 


their | 


| responding 


been }roduced, it was found that a city 
| lavuratury Was necessary. Here the milk is 
| received and physicians’ prescriptions as to 
| the relative amounts of fat, sugar and pro- 
teids are filled as druggists fill medical pre- 
| scriptions, and milk is also sterilized or 
| pasteurized if desired. 
| The room in which prescriptions are made 
| up has cement floors and walls, and in order 
| to avoid dust is lighted by a skylight. ‘The 
| air is brought in through water and kept in 
| motion by a fan. 
| The milk, modified, according to the phy- 
| sician’s orders, is put up in glass tubes, each 
one containing the amount to be fed at one 
time. These tubes are placed in small wil- 
low eases like little champagne baskets, and 
contain as many tubes as are needed to feed 
the child for twenty-four hours. The little 
basket cases are sterilized each time they are 
used and each tube is carefully sealed. 
Little children fed on this scientifically 
produced, modified milk grew healthy and 
strong. Physicians and their vatients be- 
| came enthusiastic, and a fund was raised in 
a number of cities, that has been made per- 
petual, to furnish milk modified according 
to the physicians’ prescriptions for the ail- 
ing babies of the poor. 

Appreciating the fact that milk produced 
under scientifically correct conditions con- 
tains less than ten thousand germs to each 
cubic centimetre, while ordinary milk has 
about one hundred thousand, doctors began 
to recommend it for other uses. Finding 
also that it could be kept much longer than 
ordinary milk, the demand for the whole 
milk from these farms for shipboard uses 
and ordinary general purposes has steadily 
increased. 

Although the corporation has been con- 
stantly adding to the number and size of 
its farms and enlarging the herds, the de- 
mand is and has always been in excess of 
the supply. 

As has been said, the first object of this 
scientific farming is to produce the best 
possible milk. Still, the enterprise is con- 
ducted on business principles and is a busi- 
ness success. 

The net yearly income is considered a fair 
return on the investinent. In addition to 
the fourteen farms controlled by the com- 
pany in this country, it has three in Canada 
and one near London, England.—New York 

| Sun. 
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Butter Market. 
The hot weather and heavy receipts have 
| foreed the best creamery down a little, but 
other grades stand steady at last week’s 
It is not prudent to attempt to fore- 
tell what may happen a week later, but 
buyers are waiting for lower figures. Best 
creamery is nominally 22? cents, but there 
are not many buyers who are willing to pay 
over 22 cents. Northern and Western firsts 
are 21 to 214 cents and best marks Eastern 
the same, with fair to good 20 to 21 cents and 
seconds 19 to 20 cents. Boxes and prints in 
large supply. Best extra Northern creamery 
sells at 224 cents, Northern dairy is 21 cents 
and common to good 19 to 20 cents. Dairy 
in tubs is 21 cents for extra Vermont and 





| 204 cents for New York extra, firsts 19 to 20 


cents. Imitation creamery 19 to 20 cents 
and ladles 18 to 19 cents. Renovated dull 
at 19 to 20 cents for choice and 18 te 19 cents 
for fair to good. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending July 12 were 44,633 tubs and 
30,006 boxes, 2 total weight of 2,401,199 
pounds, the largest of the season, against 
1,904,064 pounds for the previous week and 
1,839,496 pounds for corresponding week 
last year. Included in this week’s receipts 
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VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. 








OLD TRAVELLER BUILDING, TAKEN DOWN IN 1894. 





pickerel 12 cents. Salmon at 16 cents for 
Eastern and 13 cents for Western. Eels 10 
cents. Fresh tongues % cents and cheeks 7 
cents. Frogs legs $1.25 a dozen. Clamsin 
good demand at 50 cents a gallon or in shell 
$3.a barrel. Soft-shelled crabs $1 a dozen. 


boiled. Oysters quiet at $1.05 and $1.1l5a 
gallon for ordinary New York, $1.25 for 
selected and Stamford, and 81.40 and $1.50 





were two days from the holidays last week, 
but the aggregate of the two weeks foots up | 
431,786 pounds more than same time last | 


| year, so that it is safe to call last week the | 


banner week so far this season, and ahead | 
of any week on record. | 
The exports of butter from Boston last | 
week were only 240 pounds. For the cor- | 
week last year the exports | 
amounted to 151,669 pounds. From New | 
York no exports are recorded. The exports 
from Montreal amounted to 18,422 packages, 
against 22,723 packages same week last year. 
Since May 1 Montreal exported 133,168 | 
packages of butter, against 114,932 packages 
last year. 
The Quincey 


y Market Cold Storage Company | 
added 24,262 tubs to its stock of butter last | 
week, and reports a stock of 138,799 tubs, | 
against 153,469 tubs same time last year. | 
The Eastern Company took in nearly 4000 
tubs, and repurts a stock of 27,153 tubs, 
against 24,837 tubs last year, and with the 
holdings of the two companies added, the 
total stock of butter is 165,952 tubs, against 
178,306 tubs a year ago, a deficiency for this 
year of only 12,354 tubs. Another week or 
two may bring the stock up with last year. 
Veqetables in Boston Market. 

The supply of vegetables is very good 
now, and prices are ruling lower. New 
beets sell at 75 cents a bushel. Carrots at 
$1 to $1.25 a box, or $2.50 a hundred 
bunches. A few new parsnips are in at 75 
cents a box. Flat turnips are 30 cents a 
box, or 40 to 50 cents a dozen bunches. 
Yellow turnips $1.50 a barrel. Onions in 
full supply. Native at 90 cents a bushel, 
Kgyptian $3 to $3.50a sack and Bermuda 
$2.25 a crate. Both nearly done and none 
coming now. Leek 40 cents a dozen and 
chives 75 cents to $1. Radishes 30 cents a 
box, $1 to $1.25 a hundred bunches. Celery 
from 15 cents for small bunches up to 40 
cents for large. Cucumbers are lower, $1.50 
to $1.75 a box. Peppers are firm at $2.50 a 
crate. Hothouse tomatoes 124 to 15 cents a 
pound and Jersey or Southern 50 cents to 
$1 acarrier. Marrow squash $1.50 a barrel, 
and summer white $1.50 to $2 a hundred. 
Rhubarb 15 cents a pound and mushrooms 
scarce at 75 cents to $1. 

Cabbages plenty at 75centsabarrel. Cauli- 
flowers $1 to $1.25 a box. Spinach in good 
supply at 20 cents a box and lettuce 10 to 
20 cents. Beet greens nearly done at 15 to 
20 cents a box and parsley easy at 50 cents. 
String beans plenty at 35 to 45 cents a box 
for wax or green, and green peas $1 to $1.50. 





Mint 25 centsa dozen and water cress 50 
cents. 

Potatoes in full supply. Rose and 
Hebrons from Long Island, Jersey or 


Southern $1.50 
White Bliss 


Rhode Island $2.25 a barrel. 
to $2 and Kentucky $1.75. 
$1.75. 
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BOSTON FISH MARKET. 
Off-shore fish came in good supply the 
past week, and the prices are lower with 
good demand. Market cod are 14 cents a 
pound, large or steak cod 34 cents. Pollock 
1 cent, haddock, hake and cusk 1} cents 
and flounders 24 cents. Striped bass 12 
cents, black bass 10 cents and sea bass 6 
cents. Mackerel in fair supply, large at 
15 cents each, medium 12 cents and small 9 
cents. Southern fish coming freely. Snap- 








Physicians had found that sterilized and 
pasteuri:ed milk was not uniformly success. | 
ful. Als» that no form of milk could be 
used for all young children, but that it 
should be modified according to the needs of | 
the individual chila. 

To meet this need and deliver, free from 
pathogenic germs, the clean milk which had 


pers at 8 cents, sheepshead 10 cents, pom- 
pano and Spanish mackerel 12 cents. Blue- 
fish 8 cents and white fish 6 cents. 
Lake trout are 10 cents and sea trout 
5 cents. Shad done. White halibut 12 
cents, gray 9 cents and chicken 6 cents. 
Swordfish in good supply at 9 cents. Yellow 
o ‘ 


-grades. 





perch 5 cents, white perch 7 cents and 


for Providence River. 
___—-~<>~> -— 

the Hay Trade. 
In all the principal markets stocks are 
being pretty well cleaned up, as buying is 
more or less brisk, and there is not as much 
poor hay arriving, as was the case a few 
weeks ago. Some markets still report the 








receipts of odds and ends, which denotes | 


the coming of the end of the old crop and 
the close of an«ther year in the hay trade. 

Arrivals are quite light at nearly all 
points, and stocks being of a better quality 
are able to demand better figures. 
of heavy rains and 
sections are causing some uncertainty, but 
the weather at present, being an improve- 
ment on what has preceded, may be all that 
is desired by haymakers. 

In New York city market the quantity 
of hay offered for sale seems to be too large 


forthe demands of the trade, and there is | 
really little or no improvement since last | 
Generally speaking, conditions re- | 


week. 
main, to a large extent, unchanged. Clean 
timothy grades, Nos. 1 and 2, represent the 
bulk of the business. The surplus is 
principally of quality below No. 2, 


of early movement of thesurplus. The only 
relief in sight is purely prospective, that re- 
ceipts will begin to show a falling off in the 
face of the harvest which must soon be gen- 
eral. 

Total receipts in New York city last week 


were: 8223 tons, against 9853 tons a week | 
ago, and only 6420 tons for the same week | 
Last week there were received | 


a year ago. 
680 tons of straw. ‘The exports for last 
week were 22,164 bales, as compared with 
19,961 bales the previous week. 

In Boston, although the arrivals are still 
excessive, they are not large enough to dis- 
courage the trade. Gvodsare being moved 
with less effort, but at somewhat lower 
prices than a week ago. No. 1 and 
choice stocks are in moderate supply, and a 
marked difference is noted in the amount of 
reduction in price between these and lower 
The arrivals of Canadian hay seem 
to be more, however, than for some time 
past. The old crop is being cleaned up. 


This is evident, for odds and ends of all | 
Receipts | 


descriptions are now arriving. 
last week were 60 cars of hay, of which 258 
cars were billed for export and fifteen cars 
of straw. The corresponding week last 


year the receipts were only 309 cars of hay, | 


and only 86 cars were billed for export. 

The hay crop of 1902 compared with that 
of 1901, as indicated in reports received by 
the Hay Trade Journal up to July 1, esti- 
mate the total tonnage in the following cit- 
ies: New York 4 per cent. gain; Michigan 
7 per cent. gain; Ohio 3 per cent. gain; Ind- 
iana 13 per cent. gain; Illinois 34 per cent. 
gain; Wisconsin reports a large crop. The 


average production per acre in the above | 


group of States in 1901 was 1.26tons average, 
the ten-year average being 1.30. ‘ 

California and Middle States report a 
good crop; Pennsylvania reports 35 per 
cent. less than last year, which was 1.19 tons 
per acre, their ten-year average being 1.17. 
New Jersey reports 33 per cent. less than 
last year, which was 1.32 tons per acre and 
1.15 as a ten-year average. 

The New England States report 13 per 
cent. less than last year, the average being 
1.14 tons per acre, the ten-year average 
being .96. 

Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, all re- 


Lobsters 17 cents a pound alive and 19 cents | 


Réports | 
floods from different | 


for | 
which there is little calland no indication | 


| erop of good quality. The Province of 
| Qu ‘bee shows slightly below the average 
tunnage, but of an improved quality. Taken 
asa whole, not including the Provinces, the 
amount of old hay yet to come forward is 
placed at five per cent., the present crop 
being made up largely of clover, clover- 
mixed and weedy, with only ten per cent. 
‘reporting clean fields. This report being 
based ona general average and being a de- 
layed season, the final results, after harvest- 
ing, may show some variation. 

Of the hay situation in Montreal the 
Trade Bulletin says it is difticult to buy at 


reduced prices resulting in reduced transac- | 


tions. Prices holding on account of space 
being taken for July shipment, otherwise 
| lower prices would prevail. 

The following table from the Hay Trade 
Journal shows the highest prices for hay in 
the markets mentioned at this date, July 11, 
1902: Boston $18.50, New York $18.50, 
| Brooklyn $19, Jersey City $19, Philadelphia 
$17, Kansas City $11.50, Kansas City prairie 
Duluth $15, Duluth prairie §&7.50, 
Minneapolis $11.50, Minneapolis prairie 
$7.50, Baltimore $17, Cincinnati $15, Chicago 
$16, Chicago prairie $11.50, Richmond $16, 
St. Louis $15, St. Louis prairie $9, Memphis 
$15, Nashville $16, Providence $19.50, New 
Orleans $17.50, New Orleans prairie $10. 
ers 

Gcvernment Crop Report. 

The Department of Agriculture issued the 
following crop report this afternoon: 

Preliminary returns to the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture on the acre- 
age o corn planted indicate an increase of 
about 3,520,000 acres, or about 3.9 per cent. 
on the area harvested last year. 

Of the twenty-tive States and Territcries 
with 1,000,000 acres or upward in corn har- 
| vested the past year, lowa, Nebraska and 
Michig in report an increase of 1 per cent.; 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Virginia and Louisi- 
ana, an increase of 2 per cent.; Georgia, 
Arkansas, Wisconsin and Missouri, 3 per 
| cent. ; Ohio, Hlinois, Mississippi and Indian 
| Territory, 4 per cent.; Kansas, Kentucky 
| and ‘Tennessee, 5 per cent.; North Carolina 

and South Carolina, 6 per cent.; Texas 7 per 
| cent.; Alabama 8 per cent.; Minnesota, 9 


89, 





| July 1 was 92.1, as compared with 90.6 last 
| month, 83.7 on July 1, 1901, 85.5 at the corre- 
| sponding date in 1900, and a 10-year average 
| of 87.3. 

| The average condition of barley is 93.7, 
| against 93.6 one month ago, 91.30n July 1, 
| 1901, 76.3 at the corresponding date in 1900, 
|} and a 10-year average of 87.1. All the prin- 
| cipal barley-producing States, except New 

| York and California—in which States 
| improvements amounting to 1 and 4 
| points respectively were noted—show a 
| slight decline in condition during the month. 

| Notwithstanding this decline, however, the 
present average condition in every impor- 

; tant State is above the 10-year average. 


91.2,as compared with 93.60n July 1, 1901, 
89.6 at the corresponding period in 1900, and 
a 10-year average of 89.2. Each of the 
| principal rye-producing States shows an 
improvement in condition during the past 
month. New York and Pennsylvania, two 
of the largest winter-rye States, show con- 
ditions 4 and 7 points belew their respective 
10-year averages, and in Michigan the con- 
dition is 3 points above such average. 

The average condition of spring rye is 
89.3,as compared with 93.30n July 1, 1901, 
69.7 at the corresponding date in 1900, and a 
10-year average of 87.9. The two leading 
rye States, Wisconsin and Nebraska, report 
conditions 8 and 19 points above their re- 
spective 10-year averages. 

The acreage of potatos is 3.5 per cent., or 
about 100,000,000 acres, greater than that of 
last year. Of the the forty-eight States and 
Territories reporting, forty show increased 
and eight decreased acreages. The average 
condition of potatoes on July 1 was 92.9, as 
compared with 87.4 on July 1, 1901, 91.3 at 
the corresponding date in 1900, anda 10- 
year average of 92.3. Wisconsin shows a 
condition 1 point above the 10-year average, 
Ohio 5, Iowa 8and Illimois 9, while New 
York, Minnesota, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania show conditions 1, 3, 5 and 10 points, 
respectively, below such average. 

Reports of sweet potatoes are rather un- 
favorable, but few States showing condi- 
tions above their 10-year averages, and the 
majority of the more important producing 








| per cent., and South Dakota and Oklahoma 
| 11 per cent. 
The average condition of the growing crop 
| on July 1 was $7.5, as compared with 81.3 on 
| July 1, 1901; 89.5 at the corresponding date 
in 1900, and a ten-year average of 89.2. The 
condition in Illinois was 91 in lowa, Ne- | 
braska and Indiana 90, in Kansas and Ok- 
| lahoma 99, in Missouri 102, in Ohio 87 and 
‘in Texas 41. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
improved during June nine-tenths of one 
| point, standing on July 1 at 77, or 11.3 below 
the condition on July 1, 1901; 3.8 points 
below that at the corresponding date in 
| 1900, and 2.4 points below the 10-year aver- 


‘age. It fell off during June 4 points in Kan- 
sas, 2 points in California and Oklahoma, 
and 1 point Illinois, and improved dur- 


ing the same period 2 points in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, 7 inIndiana and Nebraska, 
| 10in Michigan and 3 in Missouri. Special 
| field agents report a decline of 4.84 points in 
| Indiana and Illinois since July 1. 

The acreage condition of spring wheat de- 
i clined 3 points during June, standing at 
92.4 on July 1,as compared with 95.6 on 
July 1, 1901, 55.2 at the corresponding date 
in 1900, and a 10-year average of 85.8. The 
decline during June amounted to 5 points in 
Minnesota, 6 in South Dakota, 3 in lowa 
and 4in Washington. On the other hand, 
there was an improvement of 9 points in 
Nebraska, with no appreciable change in 
North Dakota. 

The cundition of spring and winter wheat 
combined on July 12 was 82.9, as compared 
with 91.1 on July 1, 1901, 69.38 on July 1, 
1900, and 76.2 at the corresponding date in 
1899. The amount of wheat remaining in 


States show cunditions considerably below 
such average. 

‘Tue a-reage reported as under tobacco is 
considerabiy smaier than that shown for 
the crop of 1900. Of the principal tobacco- 


| producing States, Maryland shows a de- 


crease in acreage amounting to 2 per cent., 
| Virginia 4 per cent., Pennsylvania and 
| Ohio 8 per cent., Tennessee 10 per cent. 
and Kentucky 17 per cent., while in Wis- 
| consin and North Carolina the present areas 
| are 7and 9 per cent., respectively, larger 
| than those planted last year. The average 
| condition of tobacco is 1 point below the 
| 10-year average in Maryland and North 
| Carolina, 2 points in Kentucky and Penn- 
8ylvania, 3 points in Tennessee and 6 points 
in Virginia. On the other hand, Ohio and 
Wisconsin show conditions 5 and 10 points, 
respectively, above such average. 

Reports of the hay crop are very favcr- 
able, improvement in conditions being noted 
daring June in nearly every inportant hay- 
producing State. The rains cf the past two 
months have been very beneficial to past- 
ures, and their present condition is excel- 
lent, nearly every important State reporting 
a condition considerably above the 10-year 
average. 

While there has been a general decline 
in the condition of apples and peaches, as 
compared with last month, reports of those 
fruits from almost every important State in- 
dicate that more than an average crop of 
each of them will be harvested. 

The condition of grapes is very good, and 
it is quite probable that the crop will be as 
large as that of any ordinarily good year. 
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porta shortage from 1.32 tons per acre, which | 
was the general average of this group for | 
1901, the ten-yeur averaye being 1.27. 

The Province of Ontario repurts a govd | 


the hands of farmers on July 1 is estimated 
at about 52,440,000 bushels, or 7 per cent. of ! 


| the crop of last year. 


The average ¢ mdition of the oat crop on ! 


The green carnation is a'thing of the past, 
but we are assured that the blue rose isa 
long sought and permanent addition to 
horticulture. 





The average conditiun of winter rye is | 


Literature. 


“Abner Daniel,’”’ by Will N. Harley, 
author of ‘‘ Westerfelt,” etc., published by 
Harper & Bro., New York, is a new novel 
that has been already characterized as the 
‘‘ David Harum of the South.” It is a South- 
ern story, full of droll humor and _ philws- 
ophy. Some of the situations, as, for ex- 
ample, the one where Uncle Abner replies 
in a humorous speech in church to the 
prayer of the village minister, are unusually 
well done. Altogether, it is a novel that 
not only portrays an interesting phase of 
life, but one that will prove thoroughly en- 
tertaining from beginningtoend. Like al] 
the books of this clever writer it contains 
much that interests. All the tales are true to 
nature, not ideal but real and natural, and one 
enjoys the first page tothe last. There are 
no dry spots. It is refreshing to meet such 
a character as this book presents. 

“Franks: Duellist,”” by Ambrose Pratt, 
an edition by R. F. Fenno & Co., New York, 
s one of the best novels of this well-known 
writer. The romantic and exciting caree; 
of a young duellist should make good na- 
terial for the novelist. ‘* Franks: Duellist ”’ 
is historical in a: sense, for Talleyrand. 
Napoleon, Pitt and other notables are 
cleverly introduced, the period of the story 
being that of Napoleon’s contemplated in 
vasion of England. Love and gambling 
are adroitly mixed in “* Franks: Duellist.”’ 
Primarily, it is a story of adventures. 
Napoleon is said to figure in more novels 
than any other man of the century. The 
great emperor of the French plays a prom- 
inent part in Ambrose Pratt’s new novel, 
“Franks: Duellist,’”? and the character, as 
drawn by Mr. Pratt, is undoubtedly the 
most striking likeness in Napoleonic 
literature. 

“Told by the Death’s Head,”’ by Maurus 
Jokai, published by the Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company, Akron, O., is a romantic tale 
with illustrations. The book 1s translated 
by S. E. Bozzs. It is a volume splendidly 
written, and is unusually interesting. There 
are many very dramati: situations which 
are cleverly pictured. 

‘* Tales of Destiny,’ by Elizabeth G. 
Jordan, author of “ Tales of the Cloister,” 
ete., illustrated, published by Harper « 
Bro., New York, is a new volume. of 
stories, not of the cloister, but of men 
and women of the world. The success 
of the author’s recent volume will make 
these new stories more than ever wel- 
come to every one who knows Miss 
Jordan’s work. Those who do not, have a 
desided literary treat in storefor them in 
the stories of the present volume. Miss 
Jordan’s books are always well written, her 
characters interesting and original. ‘ Tales 
of Destiny ”’ is sure to be a great succes:. 

‘* Bacon and Shake-spere Parallelisms.”’ 
Edwin Reed is indefatigable in his etforts 
to prove that Bacon wrote the plays and 
poems reputed to have been written by 
William Shakespeare. In this large 437-page 
volume of parallelism he appears to have 
discovered innumerable cases where the 
thought and diction of Bacon is similar to 
that expressed in what has in the past 
been considered the work of Shake- 
speare. At the outset Mr. Reed spells 
the ‘“‘reputed ’’ dramatist’s name ‘ Shaks- 
pere’’? when making personal reference to 
him, and ‘‘ Shake-speare,”’ when referring to 
him as an author. Mr. Reed is confident 
that the: large number of widely different 
passages selected and compared exhibit the 
warp and the woof of but one fabric. Mr. 
Reed points out, for instance, that the pages 
of ‘‘Shake-speare,”’ are everywhere ablaze 
with the imagery found in the Promus— 
Bacon’s private memorandum book, a veri- 
table literary storehouse, embracing nearly 
two thousand entries in various languages, 
and contributing an immense variety of 
illustrations and metaphors to illumine the 
work of his pen. For instance, the expres- 
sion, “*know yourself,’’ appears in Promus 
(1594-96) and in “As You Like It,’’ iii., 5 
(1623); in Promus we find “Things done 
cannot be undone;” in ‘‘ Macbeth’? v., 1 
(1623), ‘‘What’s done cannot be undone.’ 
And these are but two of the 1191 Shake- 
speare and 1010 Bacon passages laid before 
us to convince us that Francis Bacon has 
beeit robbed of the honor due him. If 
“one hundred parellelisms dissolve every 
doubt,’’ Mr. Reed’s task would appear to 
have been successfully accomplished. This 
is his third book, the two previous ones, 
**Francis Bacon our Shake-speare’’ and 
** Bacon vs. Sbakspere,”’ leading up to what 
the Baconian partisans would consider the 
clinching argument, that of the ‘‘ deadly 
parallel.”” It isthe most convineing docu- 
ment issued in behalf of Francis Bacon. 
[ Boston: Charles E. Goodspeed. 





Sidney C. Grier, apparently, has a field of 
his own. He has diligently written of 
political intrigue in the Balkan States, to the 
enjoyment of an ever-increasing constit- 
uency in England, and if he has not at- 











| to the Ploughman office. 


tained as great popularity in this country 
the reason may be ascribed to the large 
number of alluring novels of American life 
by well-known authors. The character 
which has the centre of the stage, so to 
speak, in ‘‘ The Prince of Captivity,’’ is 


not the prince who gives the book its 
title, but a high-spirited American girl, 


the daughter of a wealthy ship builder, 
who is abroad with her “ pa” seeking a 
royal alliance. In this instance the gir] has 
royal blood in her veins, although her par- 
tiality for princes is apparent before she 
discovers that interesting fact. She starts 
in by capturing a duke, but the latter is 
‘“‘thrown over’? when King Michael of 
Thracia (whose father, Prince Mortimer, 
isthe *‘ Prince of Captivity) comes along. 
Miss Felidia J. Steinherz. the heroine, is 
aided in her conquest of royal hearts by her 
bosom friend and companion, Mamie Logan. 
These two American girls, whom the author 


makes ultra-American, are a jolly pair 
of unreal fictitious characters. Mr. Grier 
has constructed an ingenious plot which 


he proceeds to unfold with no little skill. 
[ Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. ] 
————- —-— - 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton are still 
shoulder to shoulder in the new combination 
Chicago preparatory schools. 


OLD BOSTON. 


The series of old Boston cuts 
now appearing in these columns 
have been kindly loaned by the 
publishers of the Boston Budget, 
and were taken from the Old Bos- 
ton Number of that publication, 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this num- 
ber can be had by sending 25 cents 
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everywhere 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
‘ultuce claims that the foundation of our 
present typeof Plymouth Rock poultry orig- 
inated in Connecticut about sixty years 
izo, froma eross of Rose Comb Ameriean 
Dominique males with Single Comb Black 
Java females. The resulting chickens were 
not uniform in color, nor were they barred 
like the Dominiques or the present Barred 
Rock, Selections from these brought about 
the present nearly perfect fowl. Some 
crosses of these with the Cochin, Brahma 
and Dorking were undoubtedly made, which 
only tended to make more difficult the 
efforts to produce the present high-class 
Plymouth Roeks, and a strain from 
some of these crosses may account for the 
occasional and in some flocks frequent 
variations from the color or the true 
Piymouth Rock shape. The type which 
some are trying to make popular, of a tall, 
long-legged Rock, with light breast and nar- 
row back, show the Cochin blood. The 
frequent showing of feathers on legs or feet 
may come from an admixture of Brahma in 
some past ancestor, and may be found ir the 
same tlocks with birds that we should class 
as very nearly perfect. 

The Pea Combed Plymouth Rocks were 
probably from the same stock as the Single 
Combed, but inheriting the formation of 
comb from the American Dominique, and 
are as pure in blood as the Single Combed. 
Possibly some of them may have resulted 
from an admixture of the Brahma blood, re- 
duced perhaps to one-eighth, but by selec- 
ti n since that time to imuch less, but as 
they have been selected and mated for the 
shape of comb, they are likely now to breed 
as true to that form as do the Single Combs. 
Oras all Asiatic fowl have a tendeney to 
show sports with the Pea Comb, and the 
Black Javas were Asiaties, this form may 
have only shown the original Java blood. 
Be that as it may, we do not know that 
they were inany way inferior to the Single 
Combs for egg production or for poultry, but 
because they did not chance to suit the fancy 
breeders they were soon dropped from the 
list of standard fowl. 

The White Plymouth Rocks are said to be 
sports from eggs laid by well-marked and 
presumedly pure-bred Barred Rocks, but 
the first quoted authority says that they 
were from either the Essex or Drake strain, 
and it is claimed by the originator of the 
Essex strain, at least, that there was crossed 
into bis flock a breed then known as White 
Birminghams, not now among the standard 
breeds, if it ever was, which we doubt. 
They were some years in development by 
selection and inbreeding before they bred a 
pure white, and now they do not retain the 
perfect Plymouth Rock form, as neither do 
the Buif Rocks, both carrying the head and 
neck more erect. 

The Butt Plymouth Rocks are said to have 
originated for yards of two breeders, at 
almost the same time, cne by Mr. J. D. 
Wilson of Woreester, N. Y., from Butf 
Cochins and Light Brahmas, the other by 
several breeders in Fall River, who crossed 
the Rhode Island Reds with White Plym- 
outh Rocks, or selected Rhode Island Keds 


p supe 





Should have no cushion feathers on the 
back, and but slight showing of tlutt. 

The feathers should be a bluish gray, 
with narrow, parallel lines of dark blue, 
nearly black. ‘This should be close on all 
parts of the body, but the lines narrower on 
neck and the hackle than elsewhere. The 
barring should show the eutire length of the 
feather. The saddle feathers of the male 
also show narrower lines than on body or 
wings. The tip of the feather should be 


black, or the bird will be tuo light colored | 


for exhibition. The barring on the tail 
feathers may be wider and farther apart 
than on the body and wings, though the 
latter often show a wider white stripe than 
the body. Uniformity of surface coloring is 
import int, that is, the dark stripe should be 
of the same shade throughout. With these 
hints one should be able to select a good 
bird if not qualified to choose the prize win- 
ners. Those who want exhibition birds 
should get the standard and study it care- 
fully. 


—-—————- > __ 


Green Food for Hens. 
The regular farmer generally has enough 


| by products from his fields to feed the 


in which was a strain of Plymouth Roek | 


blood, and that had the Buff color and the 
shape of the Roek. From uniting the Wil- 


son birds with the Fall River birds has come | 


the present Buff type. 

It is more difficult now to breed the Buff 
ur the White Rocks true to eolor and form 
than the Barred Rock, but to the true fancier 
this but gives them additional fascination. 
The Bulf areapt to run either to a red or 
a brewn eolor, often with many black 
feathers or white feathers in tail or wings. 
The white with a creamy color, with pos- 
sibly black tail er wing quills, or black 
spots on feathers of the body. We have 
little sympathy with what is called the 
double mating, or use of one pen to produce 
cockerels and another to produce pullets 
for exhibition purposes, and think it is less 
practiced now than formerly, even among 
the breeders of fancy or exhibition stock, 
but we will give the general rules. 

To produce pullets, select females of 
standard eoler, perfect in markings, and 
with them place males considerably lighter 
in color and equally perfect in barring. 


This will produce pullets that are not too | ‘ “* 
fo pen males use females a| Were procured from France, and nad been | 


dark. 
little darker than the standard color, that is, 
with broader dark bars, and mate with 
males of standard color. This is expected 
to prevent males having too much white in 
feathers, or a white undercolor. But many 
have sueceeded in obtaining a fair share of 
coud birds by going on the principle of the 


| out in rows, or in single beds, by having | 


| one started to grow, one thousand being in 


hens without considering special crops 
for them; but the person who raises 
chickens for a living alone must raise 
crops for them in summer. One cannot 
expect to make money with chickens if all 
the food is to be bought. This is the mis- 
take made by many beginners. It should 
be understood at the outset that farming of 
a certain order must be conducted along 
with the business of chicken raising. There 
should be enough clover hay raised to 
last the hens through winter, and an acre of 


good clover should be sufficient to feed the | 


hens with dry hay all winter. In addition 
to this, one should clip the lawn every week 
for the sake of the short green grass which 
the hens will eat all summer and fall. 

Green crops should be plante.! in the gar- 
den or field to supply the hens with green 
food through the spring, summer and fall. 
One of the best spring crops is lettu-e. 
Plant the large variety, and a great deal can 
be raised on a few square yards of soil. 
Then follow up with radishes, the tops of 
which the hens will eat. Cabbages, turnips 
and beats are all good foods for the hens. 
They can be fed in summer and winter. By 
storing up enough cabbages for winter use 
we provide a most excellent winter food for 
the laying hens. Potatoes, beets or turnips 
cooked in winter make excellent food. The 
green tops of alt these vegetables will do for 
summer and fall. It may. not pay one in 
the East to raise corn and wheat for the 
hens, but certainly all the other food crops 
should be raised on the poultry farm. 

Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

~~ oa oe —------ 
Poultry and Game. 

With light receipts of poultry and but 
little demand the market holds quite steady. 
Fresh-killed Northern and Eastern chickens 
20 and 28 cents a pound and broilers 17 to 
22 cents. 
15 cents for common to good. 


Green ducks 


higher at 15 to 16 cents a pound and gos- | 
Pigeons at $1.50 a dozen for | 


lings 20 cents. 
choice, 75 cents to 81.25 for common to 
good. Squash 82 to $2.50 a dozen for 
large. Western iced poultry in fair 
demand. Broilers 15 to 17 cents a pound. 
Choice fowl 15 cents and 
good 11 to 15 cents, old roosters 9 to 95 cents 
and turkeys 15 cents. Frozen poultry dull, 
broilers at 16 cents for choice and 14 to 15 
eents for common to good. Chiekens 14 to 
15 cents for choice and 11 to 12 cents for or- 
dinary. Choice fowl 12 to 125 cents, fair to 
good 105 to 11} cents. Turkeys, best, 20 
cents. Live poultry in) moderate supply, 
but selling fairly well. Broilers 14 to 15 
cents, fowl 115 to 12 cents and roosters 7 to 
Scents. Nogame outside of cold storage 
and but little demand. 


horticultural. 


Asparagus Cultivation. 

The growing of asparagus, while demand- 
ing soiune attention, does not require as 
much labor as some crops that give smaller 
profits; yet thereisa right way to grow 
asparagus, and should be followed by those 
who expect the largest returns from such a 
crop. Among those who have given special 
attention to the growing of .asparagus of 
»erior size and quality is 
Utter, gardener for Mr. u. li. MeFadden, 
Rosemont, Pa., whose exhibit before the | 
New York Horticultural Society on tine 11 
attracted much attention, as giant stalks, 
four to the pound, tender, white and crisp, 
surprised those who had not supposed that 
such perfection could be attained. A speci- | 
men bunch was also sent to the Record, and | 
Mr. Uther was requested to state, for the 
benefit of the readers, his method of grow- 
ing asparagus, to which request he very | 
kindly complied. 

The variety is the ‘d’Argenieuil,” and a 
light soil is preferred,owing to the long | 
growth made by the stalks. The plants can 
be grown from seed or the roots may be | 
purchased, according to circumstances. If | 
the soil is too wet or heavy it must be 
underdrained fully thirty inches below the 
surface, and deep planting is essential to se- 
The roots may be set 


curing long stalks. 


two or three rows close together, but it is 
better to have the roots three feet apart in 
the rows, with the rows also three feet 
apart. 

Desiring to grow white stalks the roots 


boxed eight weeks before arriving in this 
country. Of thetwo thousand plants every 





double rows and one thousand in single | 
rows, the latter method giving the better | 
results. The trenches were made thirty | 


inches deep, the bottom loosened, and drain- | 


larker the females the lighter should be the | 


male to mate with them, the barring being 
qually perfect over all the body. 
The Standard for the Barred Plymouth 
‘ock male we have not space to give in full, 
ut it ineludes head of medium size, back 
hort and stout and finely curved. Comb 
nule with five points, with possibly a small 
<th one in front, not too high nor thick 


1 coarse. Wattles and ear lobes of mod- 


age material placed therein, old sod and 
fresh leaf mould being preferred. On top of 


‘this was placed manure, then a layer of soil, | 


spring this was covered eight inches | 
deep with another layer. The follow. | 
'ing fall the same treatment was again | 


ate size and equal on both sides, and like | 


Eyes round, 


» comb, free from spots. 
Neck full 


irge, bright and red in eolor. 
me- 


ly arched. Back broad, of 


in length, rising with the sweep of 
tail, saddle feathers of medium 
ugth and abundant. Tail feathers 


mg and well spread, breast beth broad 
ideep and body full, wings of medium 
7, but broad and full at the shoulders ; 
zh large and shank of medium length, 
feet and toes. Long legs, thin shanks, 
‘row shoulders and small breasts and 
‘ks are to be avoided. 
lhe females are of nearly the same form, 
‘h smaller comb well set on larger head. 
1 beak short, strong and well curved and 
low, though it is not easy to find the 
low without dark spots, or the yellow in 
ink without a dark marking. The female 


} 
| 


| 


il tapering from the shoulder to comb, | way the stalks could be cut very deep down 


and the roots then planted. The first fall | 
after the planting the rows were top- | 


dressed with manure, and the following | 


given, and the third spring after 
planting the rows were given a cover- 
ing of soilin ridges, about six inches higher 
than the general surface of the bed. In this 


without the slightest liability of injuring 
the crown. As sounas the tip of the stalk 
shows about half an inch above ground it is 
cut, putting the knife down to any desired 
depth, the deeper the better. Some of the 
stalks cut have been sixteen inches in length, | 
one and a half inches in diameter and weigh- | 
ing frum five to ten ounces each. 

The roots are now five years old from 
seed, and it is proposed to follow a different 
method of culture next year, in order to 
have the stalks highly finished, smooth, of 
perfect shape, and even heavier in weight. 
The soil on which the above crop was grown 
is really too heavy, and contains many 
stones, matters which should be obviated if 
better results are to be attained. Mr. Ufiler 





Fowl 14 cents for extra and 12 to | 


common. to} 


Mr. Charles 











A THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH GREYHOUND. 








is cutting from four hundred to five hundred 
stalks every morning, all of the large type 
mentioned. He began cutting asparagus 
about the first of March in the greenhouses, 
where he has also been gathering straw- 
berries since February. He has only one 
greenhouse, eighteen by ninety-five feet. 
His best results were on heavy soil, which 
demonstrates that one can attain success on 
any soil if the work is done properly. 

In connection with this subject attention 
is called to the fact that when asparagus is 
cut just as the stalks are appearing above 
ground the entire stalk will be crisp and 
tender, whereas, when the stalk is allowed 
to grow until a considerable portion is 
green, the lowez portion of the stalk (near 
the butt) becomes woody and tough. Those 
who prefer the green stalks are not aware of 
the fact that they lose much of the entire 
stalk, and that the best-tlavored and tender- 
est stalks are those with white tips, and no 
matter how large the stalks may be, they 
will be tender and crisp, hence much de- 
pends upon the stage of growth of the stalk 
when it iscut. The rule should be never 
to allow a stalk to more than raise up the 
earth when just appearing, if possible. 

Another point is that when the rows are 
hilled up the stalks can be more easily cut. 
Some growers have their hills even two feet 
high, and can walk between the rows and 
cut the stalks more easily than with the 
| level culture, which necessitates bending 
|over to the work. Those who grow as- 
| paragus in beds use the green portions of 
| the stalks. Such growers have much to 
learn regarding the advantages of white 
stalks and would abandon the old method 





they could make it convenient to experi- 
| ment with deep planting of the roots, plenty 
of distance between them (as tlh.ey soon 
| spread), hilling of the rows and cutting the 


ground.—Philadelphia Record. 
>> 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 
But few winter apples offered now. Some 
Norfolk green 75 cents to $1.25a basket. 








There area few Florida La Conte pears at 
$4 to 85a barrel. California peaches $1.75 
to S2atlat case. Georgia peaches 6-basket 
earriers, Belle, 32.25 to 82.50, Hiley $1.75 to 
32, Waddel $1.50 and Carmen $1.25 to 81.50. 
Apricots $1 to 31.25 a erate. 
and prunes 2 to = 82.50, 
basket crates. There are a few 

berries yet from Nova Scotia and New 
York at 10 to 13 cents a quart.  Blue- 
berries, native, at 11 to 13 cents and New 
York at 9 to 11 cents. Delaware black- 
berries 8 to 10 cents fer large, 4 to 7 cents 
for small. Red raspberries 6 to 8 cents a 
pint, 3to4cents a cup. Gooseberries 6 to 


four- 


$2.25 


large, 4 to 5 cents for small. Muskmelons 
in full supply, but many overripe. 
Carolina 75 cents to $1.25 a crate, Georgia 
and South Carolina 50 cents to $1. Water- 
' melons plenty, and a few extra large bring 
$28 to $50 per 100, but not many above 
$20 to $25, and small at $12 to $15. Cher- 


pound, 

Oraliges in small supply. California late 
Valencias, 150, 176 and 200 counts sell at 
$4.25 to $4.50 a box, 126 and 250 counts $3.75 
to S4, 288 counts $3 to $3.50. St. Michels 25 
cents less on saine counts. Seedlings and 
Mediterranean Sweets choice $3.50 to 33.75, 
and a fair fancy at $4, Rodi $4.25 a box, 
$2.25 to $2.50 a half box, Messina and Sor- 
rento $3.50a box. Maoiri lemons 34.50 to 
$5.a case, Sorrento, Messina and Palermo 
lemons fancy $4.25, choice $3.50 and fair 
$3. There is plenty of poorer stock, but 
there is @ price for gocd fruit. Indian river 





| pineapples 24 counts $2.25 to $2.50, others 


82 to $2.50 a case, Cuban $2 to $2.25. 
Bananas 8 hands $1.65 to $1.85, No. 1 $1.85 


| to $2.25, No. 2 $1.25 to $1.40 and red $3 to 


$3.50a stem. Figs 12 to15 cents and dates 
4 to 11 cents. 
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——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 1018 cattle, 2000 sheep, 
1450 quarters of beef from Boston; 1299 cattle, 1612 
sheep, 10,800 quarters of beef from New York; 
610 dattle, 1635 sheep, 1288 quarters of beef from 
Baltimore; 1593 cattle, 1000quarters of beef from 
Philadelphia; 1173 cattle, 1134 sheep from Port- 
land; 4601 cattle, 5751 sheep from Montreal; a 
total of 10,299 cattle, 12,170 sheep and 14,538 
quarters of beef from all ports. Of this, 5748 
cattle, 7069 sheep, 11,988 quarters of beef went to 
Liverpool; 1576 cattle, 4106 sheep, 1480 quarters of 
beef to London; 1430 cattle, 795 sheep to Glasgow; 
650 cattle, 200 sheep to Bristol; 601 cattle to Man- 
chester; 194 cattle to Leith; 1100 quarters of beef 
to Southampton and 100 cattle to Hull. 

—A slice of fresh pineapple after each meal 
is a suggestion of the London Lancet. The fruit 
contains much fibre, but its active principle 
“ bromelin ” is so energetic that it will digest one 
thousand times its weight within a few hours. 
The digestive activity varies with the kind of pro- 
teid supplied. Fibrin soon disappears entirely, 


| coagulated egg albumen is digested slowly, and 
| meat albumen is first converted into a gelatinous 


mass and finally digested. Precipitated from the 
juice by salt, the active principle ‘ill be found to 
have the powers stated. The activity is de- 
stroyed by heat, but pineapple preserved without 
eooking should retain its power. 

—One of the promising discoyeries that have 
been almost forgotten is that of writing on glass 
with aluminum, magnesium and some other 
metals. It was five or six years ago that TFro- 
fessor Margot of Geneva announced that the 
metallic tracings adhere firmly and do not wash 
or rub off, the metal seeming to form some unien 
with the glass. The writings resist even fluids 
that corrode the glass. Professor Berger of 
Brussels has lately taken up the matter, and has 
had especially good results with the aluminum 
pencil on glass moistened with silicate of potash 
solution. The method has special value for 
giving permanent labels to dangerous liquids, 
like poisons and explosives. 

—The National Provisioner estimates the 
number of cattle and calves killed annually at 
official and unofficial abbatoirs in the United 
States at 10,000,000 head, and the beef produced 
at 6,000,000,000 pounds. 

—tThe receipts of wheat at eight interior 


Plums $1.75 to | 


ries in 20-pound baskets 8 to 10 cents a, 





| 


of level culture and shallow planting if | 


stalks as soon as they push through the | 


a basket, 50 cents to 81 a bushel crate. , 


straw: | 


markets to the end of May, 1902, reached a total 
Same period last year 204,- 


of 211,221,902 bushels. 
(83,037 bushels, 


—Shipmerts of flour from Minneapolis for 
first twenty-two weeks this year average 299,658 


barrels weekly, against 270,042 for same period in 
1901 and 330,377 iu 1900. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ended July 12, included 240 pounds butter, 
271,200 pounds cheese and 32,916 pounds oleo. 
For the same week a year ago, the exports in- 
cluded 151,669 tubs butter, 49,350 pounds cheese 
and 279.563 pounds oleo. 

——The world’s grain exports last week- were 
reported as 4,707,131 bushels of corn from fou 
countries and 6,652,115 bushels of wheat from 
five countries. Of this, the United States sup- 
plied 185,131 bushels of corn and 4,404,115 bushels 
of wheat. 

—The acreage sown to sugar beets in the 
United States in 1902 is estimated at 259,513 acres; 
against 137,925 acres in 1901 and 132,000 in 1900. The 
largest increases arein Michigan, California, Colo- 
rado and Utah, which are said to produce 88 per 
cent. of the entire product in this country. 
Michigan is reported as increasing the acreage 
about 70 per cent., making it the leading State in 
area devoted to this product. 

—Nebraska is reported as having now the 
largest harvest of winter wheat ever Known there. 
Laborers are searce, and they are paying $3.50 a 
day for experienced hands. The corn crop is 
likely to be a large one. 

—One of the men who have attracted atten- 
tion by their utterances apropos of the high 
prices of meat is Prof. H. W. Wiley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Professor Wiley suggests 
cereals as substitutes for meat. He says it is 
well known that men who are nourished very 
extensively on cereals are capable of the hardest 
and most enduring manual labor. Meats, he says, 


are quickly digested, furnishing an abundance of | 


energy soon after consumption, but are not re- 
tained in the digestive organism long enough to 
sustain permanent muscular exertion. On the 
other hand, cereal foods are more slowly di- 
gested, furnish the energy necessary to digestion 
and the vital functions in a more uniform manner, 
and thus are better suited to sustain hard manual 
labor for a long period of time. 

Estimated losses by strike of hard-coal 
miners are: Loss to operators in price of coal 
(normal) 322,500,000; loss to mirers in wages 





| $10,500,000; loss to employees, other than strikers, 
made idle by the strike $2,750,000; loss to busi- | A ete zs ; : : 
en a | ness men in region $7,500,000; loss to business men | NO't# Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick_._Sept. 16-18 
Maryland and Delaware green 50 to 75 cents | 
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M F Roofing Tin is the original 
old-style roofing tin—made en- 
tirely by hand labor from per- 
fect black plates and the greatest 
amountof pure tin and new lead. 


Roofing Tin 


has been used since the early 
rt of the Nineteenth Century 

n Great Britain and America, 
great number 
of important buildings in this 
great territory, where it has 
ted more than 50 years. 

Specify MF Bootes 

r build- 


* TIN PLATE COMPANY. 
New YorK. - 











Gray Park Association, Gray Corner....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton___._____.__- 

New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 
Gloucester.............--...................-Sept. 2, 25 

Lake View Park, East Sebago... _______. __- 

Franklin County, Farmington --.-----.- Sept. 16-18 

North Franklin, Phillips._____.__...__._-__..._Sept. 9-11 

Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___..Sept. 18-20 

Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 

Northern Hancock, Amherst___.._______. __.. 

Eden Agricultural, Eden_... -_. -............ Sept. 24. 2 

Kennebec County, Readfield.__. __._._......_Sept. 23-25 


South Kennebec, South Windsor____ ___. __._Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston... ............Sept. 9-lv 


North Knox, Union.__-._.. -_..__...-..-.-.... Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.. ......Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills. ....... ....-.-.-......... Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris.. ..--Sept. 16-18 





Riverside Park Association, Bethel...__. .-. Sept. 9-1 
West Oxford, Fryeburg _......_._-_-___- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___. __._____.__. Sept. 23-2: 
Northern Oxford, Andover ___---__--._.----..--- Oct.2-3 


Penobscot County, Hampden___-______. 
West Penobscot, Exeter__....._-__.___- 
PROGR TO acc onc, tn cece sce cceence 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington _........___- 
Piscataquis County, Foxeroft___.__..__..._.. Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham __.__-.____......Oet. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond 
Somerset County, Anson ____-----. ~..---_-. 

East Somerset, Hartland __........--___ .- : 
Somerset Central, Skgwhegan______-_________ Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...) .------- ee Sept. 9- 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 








| 


| Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish —_._____- 


outside of region $4,425,060; cost of maintaining | 
coal and iron police $560,000; cost of maintaining | 


non-union workers $150,000; losses to mines and 
machinery 32,000,000; total $50,385,000. Mine 
workers who have left region since strike began 
55,000; strikers not earning money 75,000; number 
of workers other than strikers idle 35,000. 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monyoe.__- _. Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity__..-_-.-_- oe 

West Waldo, Liberty._...__.. .._.-__.- < 
Washington County, Pembroke __.__.-._-__- Sept. i0, 
North Washington, Princeton. __- 
West Washington, Cherryfield._.._.__. _. 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton 


... Sept. 16-18 

Oct. 7-9 

__Aug. 19-21 
Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale__ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. . 
Nashua, Nashua ____..-...-.---..-.-.-----.--..-.Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester___.__- no n---ccee---. SOPt. 23-26 
NEW YORK, 
Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville.. Aug. 25-29 


| Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 


—The visible supply of grain in the United ; 


States and Canadaon July 12 included 19,808,000 
bushels of wheat, 5836 bushels of corn, 1320 bush- 
els of oats, 258,000 bushels of rye and 120,000 
bushels of barley. Compared with one week ago, 
this shows an increase of 686,000 bushels of wheat, 
and a decrease of 76,000 bushels of corn, 161,000 


| bushels of oats, 57,000 bushels of rye and 73,000 


| bushels of barley. 


One year ago the supply was 
27.978.000 bushels of wheat, 14,067,000 bushels of 
corn, 7,421,000 bushels of oats, 537,000 bushels of 


| rye and 391,000 bushels of barley. 
8 cents a quart and currants 7 to 9 cents for | 


North | 





— Dairy exports from New York last week 
were 5062 boxes of cheese, of which 2000 went to 
Liverpool, 1483 to Hull, 715 to Newcastle and 864 
to Glasgow. 


Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge_.. Aug. 26-29 
Albany County Agricultural Society and 

Exposition, Altamont oa heaeaties eat seribereid Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica__....__Sept. #11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__Sept. 2-4 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey—___- 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia Sept. ° 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk_..Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eitmira_._..-__- = 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich __- 5 









Sept. 2-5 


| Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh___ Sept. 16-19 


Columbia County Agricuitural, Chatham ___._Sept. 2-5 


| Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland... Aug, 26-29 


| 


—The total shipments of boots and shoes | 


from Boston this week have been 78,085 cases, 


against 85,682 cases last week; corresponding | 


period last year 82,781. The total shipments thus 

far in 1902 have been 2,249,959 cases, against 
2,533,363 Cases in 1901. 

satel ice 

State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 





Chieago Live Stock BE eg he ae <n acnn dt O¥s 
Illinois, Springfield «Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis _.Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines SE Fe) Renee Aug. 


_.July Aug. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Manitoba, Winnipeg ude 
Massachusetts Horticulture _- 


Michigan, Pontiae pale _.Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin = __ Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln shee ninchaticatdtesidis _. Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord os cali tale Sosa Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton___-- Soaks Sept 
New York, Syracuse..._...................-...-.- Sept 


North Carolina, Raleigh Lana blockade 


Nova Scotia, Halifax en ee eee 
Ohio, Columbus .__..-.. -..-. -..------------Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. _____--...---.---.--- -Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem __..-...-....-..------- Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia_._... Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock.__.__..._..--_-.-.---.---. Oct. 
St. Leats, &t. Louls.................-...:...-..-.-- Oct 
South Carolina, Columbia -_............_.-Oet. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston___. Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton. ___._..--...----..--..-.-Sept. 
TNs PI icin wiiecs sie socsacansen sees Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio.__----- --.--O¢ct. 


Toronto Industrial. __- Aug. Sept. 


Vermont, Rutland _._...--...-.-..---.. .---.--- Sept. +11 

Vermont, Concord —_.-._. 2. ee. 2 --- - AU. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee __-_-..---.-.-.---.-----..-Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._-.----. Sept. 23-25 

Barnstable, Barnstable....-... .......--.------ Aug. 26-28 


Berkshire, Pittsfield _.-Sept. 9-11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge ___.--..----. - _Sept. 9lu 
Bristol, Taunton _______- _. Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -.....-....---. Sept. 11-12 
Essex, Peabody ____.--- _..-.-- Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield __..._...... ...-.---------Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer____-...-_..--------.--Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst.-___..----------.--. ------Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton__----- Oct. 1-2 
Highland, Middletield ___............. ..-----.--Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ____-..------ _... Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham .--.-_-- _..-.Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams -_..-.------ --- Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___.....-....-- Sept. 24-25 











Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro-_..-_....Oct. 7-9 
) Marshfield, Marshfield__._............ ...----. Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury-_--------- Sept. 16-17 


Middlesex North, Lowell_._..._-.....-------- Sept. 11-18 
Middlesex South, Framingham.__--------- _Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket._.._.._.._.-.... .------- Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford_.._--..---. -... - _...- Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater __......-. ..-..------- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.__.___.-__.__.... ._.. ---. ---- Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford____ ___- __..Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth._....-_-------. Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester__..__.__. __...--.-----. Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton.__. ..........----.--. Sept. 10-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol. ___...---- _... .-. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge.__----- _.- Sept. 11-12 
Worcester West, Barre __....-_.... ..-------- Sept. 25-26 


MAINE. 


Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston__----...-.Sept. 1-5 
Easterm Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. .6-29 
Maine State Pomological.__---...--.--- -------- 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls... .. Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham._-.-------- ; 
Aroostook County, Houlton. __-..-------------- 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle___-..--.-----. Sept. #11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills-----.----- 





Madawaska, Madawaska...--......-----.---------- Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham..--...---------Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison.--.------------ Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland_ Sept. 23-24 


‘ 


| Brooktield-Madison Co, Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi'ldSept.22-2 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi -Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co, Agricultural, Poughkeepsie... Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg Sept. 9-12 


Essex County Agricultural, Westport _......Sept. 8-11 
Franklin County Agricultural, Malone__.... Sept. 23-26 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown__._.- Sept. 1-4 


Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia __..Sept. 22-25 
Greene County Agricultural, Cairo .__- _.Aug. 19- 2 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 

and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer___-._-- 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville 


Sept. 1-5 
Aug. 26-24 
5 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport__.. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport __.Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome-.........Sept. 22-26 
Ag’] Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse___-_ June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
Oravge County Agricultural, Middletown __Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion _Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) ____ Sept. 16-19 


| Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown._ Sept, 22-24 


Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel. ..-.-. Aug, 26-29 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau____---- _. Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society... Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh__--_- Sept. 8-12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_Aug. I8-22 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie____.._ Sept. 29%Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins __..Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo___.__ Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath .- Sept. 23-26 


| Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead .__.Sept. 16-19 








Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego _______. Sept. 24 
Tompkins Co, Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca __._._Sept. 9-12 
Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville ___. _. Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 

Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_...-_.--_---... Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons___. ..Sept. 17-20 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 

ure of Westchester Co., White Plains Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw__..Sept. 15-17 


Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. ------ Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba___._- 
Wellsville Fair Association. Wellsville_____- Aug. 18-22 


Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_..30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural and|Driving Park 
Association, Franklinville ...--Aug,. 26-29 


| Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton ___..Sept. 23-26 


Riverside Agricultural, Greene ___-_._-..._-- Sept. 912 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville __._ Aug. 19-22 
Deitaware Valley Agricultural, Walton___.___- Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney._Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown.___.. Aug. 26-28 
Prattsville Hort’l and Agri’l, Prattsville ____Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent... .Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock __ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville _.. Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon __- Oct. Land 2 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix..Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners ____....-..Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples __-. Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- 

ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek_........-... Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ..Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta. ..--. Sept. 15-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockiand County Indust’l Ass’n, New City..-Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrl and Mechn’!,Gouverneur, Aug 2: 2 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg _____..Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 

Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam__ Sept. 9-12 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill.__.._.. ..Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh.__-__.- 
Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ...._.. Sept. 23-25 


| Northern Tioga Agr’], Newark Valley ...... Aug. 26-28 


Dryden Agricultural,*Dryden._-.......-..... Sept. 16-1s 
Union Agr'l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg --Sept. 2-4 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __..Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh_-._ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ----..------- Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra...... Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’] As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee---_---.--- 


VERMONT. 
Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury....Sept. 3-4 


Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell.__.....-.-.----- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 


Sept. 8-10 








chester Centre___.-__..-..--..-..___... ....... Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--- Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville___.-_.. --....__- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 

Association, South Ryegate___.._..._________ Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_____- Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction _____..._____ Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

NN ia iia hone awennenas aso ccencaceee -OOpt. 3-3 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 

Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth ___.... Sept. 3-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge._..._. 
Washington Agricultural, Washington_____- Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport..____-- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven___.-___- 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l. Rutland_....Sept. #19 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Northfield... Sept. 23-25 





Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury___.-._ Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__..___...... _. Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield___.._......._.__.Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock_._____-- Sept. 23-25 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


OLORAD() 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P.M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Tsland will be the round trip rates of 
$25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado etfec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

“Camping in Colorado”’ has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 























POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 4S8-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH=- 
MAN. 

WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254. Boston, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little soreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 


t N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St., New York. 
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The Windward sails with a cargo of sym- 
pathy and good wishes as well as of hope 
sand provisions, 


~~? 





The brown-tail moth has reached the 
Common. Commander-in-chief Doogue, 
the eyes of all Bostonians are on you! 


> 





Beef continues to jump. The product is 
now much more alive after it leaves the 
slaughter house than before it went in. 


a 





And now it is Mr. Schnepen of New York 
who believes that he has successfully con- 
trived what he is pleased to call an aerial 
mobile. ee 


New Bedford ‘is still enough; of an au- 
thority on arctic whaling to send Zone of her 
«aptains to Holland as an expert witness 
at the Hague court of arbitration. 








Of course Mr. J. J. Hill didn’t see the 
sea serpent. We all know that there is only 
one sea serpent which has proved a satis 
factory alibi by being seen off Nahant. 





One was tempted to paraphrase the vid 
eouplet and say: “ Rain, rain,$ go away. 
Come again day after day, provided you | 
will only consent to come a little less at a 
time.”’ 





>> 

Reports from Washington, anent the 
attitude of the Marine corps towards the 
propusal to merge it with the army, show 
that the marine prefers the position of 
“* soldier and sailor, too.”’ 
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New Bedford has an interesting combina- 
tion in the suit of a woman against a deputy 
sheriff to recover money which she claims 
her husband has lost at poker in a building 
«wned by the aforesaid deputy sheriff. 

Noddle Island is coming nearer by land 
cat the rate of fifty feet of tunnel in six days. 

Primarily, this is interesting as a speed 
record ; incidentally, itZsuggests that if one 
has to work in hot weather, there are worse 
places to work in than a tunnel. 

->- 

Nothing worries the busy American mind 
more than the Englishman’s ability to take 
pleasure in the slow game of cricket. But, 
even so, thegame belongs to England, and 
there seems very little occasion for Ameri- 
an papers to write editorials about it. 

It sometimes seems a pity that the stocks 
cannot be revived for the benefit of the re- 
jected suitors who attempt to assassinate the 
objects of their atfections, the stocks, be it 
understood, somewhat reversed and with a 
convenient shingle wherewith each passing | 
eitizen might cheerfully administer a most 
appropriate kind of punishment, 
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Let us hope that the mayor of Salem will 
“ot make the dedication of the O'Donnell 
memorial in Nashua an occasion for telling 
the people there assembled the inner his- 
tory of his own elevation to the mayoralty. 
Inability to resist the temptation has on 
several occasions been strikingly evident. 


><> 


The Czar is adding to his specific unpopu- 
larity, despite the fact that a large propor- 
tion of humanity will doubtless sympathize 
with the Russian proposal that all the | 
powers unite to combat the trusts. The 
anarchist and the trust magnate will now 
join in considering him a useless individual ; 
to have around, 
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Prof. Leo Wiener is to be thanked for 
giving us the first comprehensive oppor- 
tunity to form a judgment of Russian litera- 
ture. His anthology, which is soon to be 
published, recalls the fact that it was this 
country that first introduced the English- 
speaking world to the importance apd inter- 
est of the Slavic languages; to say nothing 
of the fact that the Harvard Library makes 
Boston the American centre of Slavic 


studies. 
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Muchas weall like to look at pictures, 
many a good American will breathe a sigh | 
of relief at the disappointment of the | 
«camera fiends who have been attempting to | 
perpetuate President Roosevelt’s vacation 
in the pages of the magazines or on the | 
leaves of private photograph albums. Even | 
the President of a free republic should be | 
allowed to take his pleasures without being | 
interrupted by the snapping of cameras. 


_ 
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Maine sportsmen are again concerned with 
the question of protecting the game from | 
hunters who are not sportsmen. The | 
solution will hardly be found except through 
the medium of a tax on all forms of unneces- 
sary slaughter. The very apparent diffi- 
culty is to evolve a tax that shall permit 
hunting the big game as a sport and prevent 
it from becoming a business. 

Of course we are all pretty well used to 
the cry of “ Wolf! wolf! ’’ as it appears 
in the invention of navigable airships. But, 
even so, it is pleasant to think that his own 
district-attorney Nieman would find a way 
of catching the aerial chauffeur just as he 
has recently found a way of helping the 
true interests of the automobile by discour- 
aging the efforts of at least a small percent- 
age of those whose recklessness is giving 
the invention a very noticeable unpopu- 


larity. 


| 
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The Pope might well smile as he re- 
marked, in view of the celerity of the com- 
mittee of cardinals in preparing their an- 
swer to Governor Taft’s note on the friars’ 
lands in the Philippines, “ We are teach- 
ing the Americans the renowned art of 
hustling.’”’ The Vatican knew more than a 
little of the art of hustling even before 
America had been discovered and the term 
coined. It was a less obvious form of 
activity, but none the less immediate on 
that account. 








Weare sorry that the fashion jeditor is 
moved to lay such stress on the passing of 
the athletic girl. Asamatter of fact she 
hasn’t passed, even if she has adopted a 
more beruftled style of garmenture. But 
the fashion editor is afactor in making a 
certain number of young women imagine 
that itis no longer ‘‘ proper’’ to be vigor- 
ous and healthy, ani isso undoing a certain 
part of the good still being accomplished by 
out-of-door life for women. 

Every now and then one hears something 
pleasant and practicai about the present 
Autocrat of all the Russians. 
to ameliorate social conditions, and _ inci- 
dentally to lessen the motives for his own as- 
sassination, by investigating the actualities, 
is a step in the right direction. Of coursea 
certain proportion of the red brotherhood 
will be more anxious to assassinate him than 
ever, those, for example, to whom discon- 





| combination of romance and graceful in- 


This is a terrible rumor that comes from 
Venice. The downfall of the Campanile is 
nothing when compared with Professor 
Wagner’s statement that the whole city is 
doomed to destruction; if the world lost 
Venice, there is no other place even re- 
motely like it in which to seek the same 


dolence. If the project were possible, 
philanthrophy might well divert some of 
the funds it gives to education and libraries 
and organize a trust to restore the 


sia # 
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threatened underpinning. 
-_~>>- .—-— 











States should charge that price. 


charged a royal personage $3 each for eggs. 
The steward who had to pay the bills asked 
if eggs were scarce, and was told that eggs 
were abundant, but kings and princes did 
not often come that way. 
and White Horse Railway has to make its 














tent is one of the necessities. 


rofits from those who come that way to 
make up for those who do not come. 


2 
ee 


The effect of the drought upon our exports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, is 
shown in late reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Cornonly amounted to 26,000,000 
bushels, against 176,000,000 bushels the pre- 
vious year. The value was $16,000,000, 





| against $82,000,000 the year previous. Corn- 
meal fell from $2,000,000 worth to $1,000,000 


worth. In 1900 our corn exports were the 
largest in our history, having been 213,- 
123,412 bushels, while the full returns for 
last year are not likely to exceed 27,000,000 
bushels. The scarcity of corn increased 
the demand for oats at home, and ex- 
ports fell from 37,000,000 bushels, worth 
$12,000,000 for fiscal year 1902, to 10,000,- 
000 bushels in 1902. Oatmeal also fell from 
90,000,000 pounds, worth $225,000,000, to 59,- 
000,000 pounds, worth $125,000,000. Live 
cattle fell from 401,000 to 319,000 and fresh 
beef from 350,000,000 pounds to 300,000,000 
pounds, a loss in value of about $11,000,000. 
The quantity of cattle exported in fiscal 
year 1902 was 160,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1901, but the value was $24,000,000 less, 
owing to lower prices. Exports of iron and 
steel are likely to show a decrease in ex- 
ports amounting to about $20,000,000, owing 
to larger demand at home. These items 
show a decrease of about $130,000,000, but 
other classes will show an increase of about 
$40,000,000, making actual decrease in ex- 
ports about $90,000,000. 

5 eee 
Insects on Nursery Stock. 


The Division of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in Bulletin 34, 
gives a list of the principal insects that are 
liable to be distributed on nursery stock. 
It includes some of those most destructive 
in our orchards, and some that are only 
slightly so unless in certain localities or 
under certain conditions, and it omits many 
that have been found that do but little, if 
any, damage. They are classed according to 
the natural orders, as the Hemiptera, or 
bugs, scales and plant lice; the Coleoptera, 
or beetles and weevils, and Lepidoptera, or 
butterflies and moths. 

There isa list of those to be found upon 
the tree in winter, of which the wooly aphis 
or plant louse causes swellings on the roots 
of apple trees, and the black peach aphis on 
peach and plum roots. The wooly aphis, 
pear scylla, the scale insects, the cocoons 
or cases of fall webworm, bud moth, apple 
Buculatrix, codling moth, pistol-case and 
cigar-case borers. The leaf crumpler and 
brown-tail moths are in nests or bunches of 
shriveled leaves on the branches. The 
bagworm in bags hanging from the twigs. 
Cankerworms, tussock mothand gypsy-moth 
leaves clusters of eggs on the bark, and 
the tent caterpillar in rings of eggs 
around the twigs. Plant lice have small 
blackish eggs in groups on twigs or branches, 
and the clover mite smaller reddish eggs. 
The apple-twig borer exists in winter as a 
small brown beetle in the twig, and peach- 
twig borer in tiny holes usually near the 
crotch, while the fruit-tree bark beetle is in 
small holes in bark of trunk or large 
branches. The peach-tree borer can be 
found by spots where the sap oozes out near 
the base of the tree, and the round-headed 
or tlat.headed apple borers and the sinuate 








| pear borer in discolored spots or cracks 


near the ground, with evidence of matter 
thrown out. 
On the buds or young shoots in the spring 


|}are the budworm, peach-twig borer, leaf 


crumpler, brown-tail moth, pistol-case and 
cigar-case bearers. On the leaves later may 
be the apple, plum and cherry-plant lice, 
tent caterpillar, the hairy caterpillars of 
the gypsy moth, brown-tail moths and _ tus- 
sock moth, the smooth cankerworms, pear- 
leaf blister mites, pistol-case and cigar-case 
borers, leaf crumplers and bagworms. 

The two varieties of peach scale, found 
also on plums, are soft, and are best treated 
in July, as they have but one brood a year. 
The oyster shell bark louse is the best 
known of all the scales, and found ona 
number of varieties of plants and trees. 
This has but one brood a year in the North- 
ern States, two in parts of theSouth. Espe- 
cially partial to apple trees. The scurfy 
bark louse lays its eggs in the fall, and they 
hatch in May or early June in the North, 
but there are two or three broods a year in 
the South. Chiefly on apple and pear trees, 
but found on many others. These are all 
longer than broad. 

Of the round scales the San Jose is the 
most destructive, but it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish them. from Putnam’s scale, Euro- 
pean fruit scale or cherry scale, unless one 
is an expertand uses the microscope. The 
San Jose scale begins to hatch out its 
young about the middle of May around 
Washington, and continues to do so for six 
weeks. As the first lot are old enough to 
bring out a brood in five to six weeks, they 
are being deposited almost continuously until 
late fall. The European scale mature 
about the last of June, and continue to ap- 
pear for several weeks, and Putnam’s scale 
in July, the young being produced nearly 
all the month. The cherry scale young 
hatch in May and June, and again in 
August and September. The walnut scale 
is larger, about one-twelfth of an inch across. 
While not abundant, they are liable to be 
found on almost any orchard tree, hatching 
two or three broods in a year in the South. 
The greedy scale is large, abundant in Cal- 
ifornia,and mostly on oranges. Spreading 
eastward, and may be common in the future. 
The grape «cale is mostly on that vine, and 


His ambition | not very common yet. The peach scale is 


common in Southern States, and as far 
north as Pennsylvania, and the rose scale 
on rose, raspberry and blackberry bushes 
as far north as New Jersey. Probably two 
broods a year of each. 

The Aphidea or plant lice breed more 
rapidly than any other of our injurious in- 
sects, but seldom do much damage, except- 


‘* Circumstances alter cases ” used to be 
an old proverb often heard by the rising 
generation, and it may have truth today. 
The fact that the railroad from Skagway to 
White Horse, in Alaska, charges $20 for 111 
miles ride, or about eighteen cents per mile, 
does not indicate that roads in the older 
Out there 
t is a case like that of the hotel keeper who 


The Skagway 


Photographed by Chickering. 
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ing such as work upon the roots of the trees. 
These are the wooly apple aphis and the 
black peach aphis. These are not affected 
by weather conditions as are those on the 
leaves, and the only remedy seems to be the 
boring of the roots and spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion, or scathing something 
around them tu destroy or drive them away. 
The three varieties known to _ feed 
on the apple-tree leaves, and _ those 
on plum and cherry leaves, can be 
destroyed by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, but an exceedingly cold night or 
cold rain may destroy millions of them. 
They are usually more troublesome on 
nursery stock than on well-grown trees. The 
pear tree psylla is only found on that tree, 
and resembles the plant lice excepting in 
its ability to hop. It is widely distributed, 
but seldom abundant enough to do much 
damage, though it sometimes causes leaves 
and fruit to dry up and fall off. They may 
hatch as many as five broods a year, while 
the buffalo tree hopper has but one. These 
last weaken the tree by cutting slits in the 
bark in which to deposit their eggs in 
August or September. . 

Most of the next class, the caterpillars 


of the methods of fighting them. At least 
the apple tree tent caterpillar, the fall web 
worm and the cankerworm are so in nearly 
all sections. The tent caterpillar and the 


The fall worm has two in sections sovth of 
New York city. The brown-tail moth and 
the gypsy moth are only too well known in 
eastern Massachusetts, and have been so 
often described that every nursery man 
should be able to recognize them, and should 
watch carefully for their destruction. The 
leaf crumpler fastens together dried leaves 
which are nests for the young caterpillars 
during the winter. Their nests are easily 
found in winter like those of the brown- 
tail moth, and should be destroyed before 
the leaves start. The white marked tus- 
sock moth, usually partial to shade trees in 
cities, but sometimes on fruit trees. Spray- 
ing in May with some arsenical preparation 
destroys them, but south of New York they 
need to be sprayed in May and August, as 
there are two broods. 

The two apple-tree borers azd the peach- 
tree borer, which attacks all stone fruit, 


the hole, which can usually be easily found 


the peach twig borer, and the cases of the 
bag worm, which seldom attacks fruit trees 
but are found on the limbs of arbor vite, 


in winter. The sinuate pear-tree borer 
sbould be searched for each fall, and with a 
flexible wire can be reached from the out- 
side. There is usually a discoloration of 
the bark where it is at work, and, unlike the 
others, it works downward instead of up- 
ward. Forthe bark beetle on all trees, and 
the apple-tree twig borer, the best method 
is to look for the diseased or dead twigs, cut 
off and burn them. 

The blister mites or gall insects are not 
often plenty enough to do much damage, 
and the insects that infest the fruits, as 
codling moth, apple maggot, cherry maggot 
and curculio and pear midge,are well known, 
and much has been written about methods 
of fighting them. 
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Care of Spring Lambs. 

Where spring lambs are to be the chief 
crop, it is necessary to make summer prepa- 
rations for them. With the lambs born in 
the late fall and midwinter, it should be the 
aim of the grower to provide proper food 
for them. Good farming crops raised in the 
summer should keep the ewes in goud con- 
dition up to the time of the breeding season, 
and when the lambs arrive they will also 
have an abundance of food. If one must go 
to work and buy all this food the profits in 
spring lamb growing will be discounted. 
Clover or alfalfa hay should be raised in 
abundance. <A good crop of either will save 
many a dollar later. As the lambs are to 
be fed cracked corn generously, it is neces- 
savy that a corn crop should be added to that 
of the hay crop. 

The ewes themselves should be fed freely 
and generously to make them do their best. 
They should bave in the fall and early 
winter a good ration of clover hay and 
shelled corn and bran inthe morning, and 
corn and cowpea ensilage at noon. In the 
evening they should have corn fodder, some 
grain and some mangees or other root crop. 
Sucha ration fed systematically will pro- 
duce excellent results. The ewes will prove 
good mothers, and bring into the world the 
finest spring lambs. 

By good feeding itis possible in time to 
secure a flock of ewes which will produce 
many twins. The ewes which show a ten- 
dency to produce twins should be carefully 
selected and fed separately. By breeding 
carefully in this way the profits of the work 
will be nearly doubled. But it should be 
remembered that ewes not well fed cannot 
bring into the world twins in healthy condi- 





tion, nor can they rear them successtully 





from moths and butterflies, are too well | 
known to need any description of them, or | 


after they are born. 

Consequently perfect health of the ewes 
is the first great step toward success. Un- 
less one raises his winter feed in abundance 
he will not give the sheep the amount and 
quality of food that they demand for this 
purpose. When we have to purchase food 
in the market we feed so economically that 
we are bound to deprive the animals of 
their rightful allowance. Provision for 
next season’s spring lamb should, therefore, 
be made now. 





Feed Winter Wheat. 


When crops continue to fall off in acre 
yields, notwithstanding that all the manure 
produced on the place is saved and used 
carefully, fertilizers are the only means of 
keeping up the soil. We will agree there- 
fore that there are conditions under which 
we must all use fertilizers. There may be 
some differences of opinion as to which is 
best, but we need not touch on that here. 
We will consider the fact that fertilizers 
must be used simply because we cannot 
economically make enough farmyard 
manure. 

If manure or fertilizers must be used, 
then we know beyond doubt that the soil is 
deficient in available plant food, and that 


| we must supply same somewhat at least in 
| the quantity and proportions the proposed 


cankerworm have but one brood a year. | 





crop will actually need for its growth. To 
illustrate with a four-year rotation, the 
actual plant food taken up by the crop is as 
follows: 








Nitro- Pot- Phos. 

Crop. Yield. gen. ash. Acid. 

Timothy, 2 tons 129 tbs. 110 tbs. 40 ths. 
Clover, > Se 4a "° 15 “* 30“ 
Corn, 70 bus 110 * so “* co * 
Wheat, 3 59 30 25 * 
445 ‘‘ 335 ** 155 “* 


A considerable quantity of this plant food 


| comes ack to the soil in the shape of farm- 


are best reached by thrusting a fine wire up | 


near the base of the tree, while the holes of | 


i 
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locust and basswood, should be looked for | 





yard manure, and also the nitrogen in the 
clover crop may be considered as taken from 
the air, and consequently need not be ap- 
plied as manure. We may. regard as com- 
ing back as manure all the corn crop, all the 
straw of the wheat, and half the clover and 
timothy hay, making a return of plant food 
as follows: 








Crop. Nitrogen. Potash. Phos. Acid. 
Timothy, 65 tbs. 55 tbs. 20 ths 
Clover, 7 St ** 15 “* 
Corn, 110 ‘ 80 * 60 * 
Wheat, 8 ‘ 10 ‘ y Rb 

258 ‘* 202 * 97“ 


The manurial needs in nitrogen is, there- 
fore, 445 pounds, of which 258 comes back 
as manure, leaving 187 pounds as the actual 
loss in a four-year rotation period. As the 
clover supplies free some 147 pounds for 
each period, the loss seems to be but forty 
pounds for four years, ten pounds per year. 
As a matter of fact, a very large proportion 
of the fertilizer elements in farmyard 
manure is lost, variously estimated from 
one-half to one-third, so the actual shortage 
of nitrogen, as well as potash and phosphoric 
acid, is much greater than these figures 
show. These figures are compiled simply 
to show that, of necessity, the farmyard 
manure of the farm cannot supply the full 
crop needs. 

The manurial needs of potash seem to be 
335 pounds in four years, of which 202 
pounds are returned, leaving 133 pounds 
actual shortage, or abuvut 35 pounds per 
year per acre. The like figures for phos- 
phoric acid are 155 pounds total used and 97 
pounds returned, leaving 58 pounds as the 
actual shortage, or 15 pounds per acre per 
year. 

To sum up these figures, on every acre of 
land worked in rotation, there must be ap- 
plied each year at least 10 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 35 pounds of potash and 15 pounds 
phosphoric acid. These figures are actual 
and are in addition to all the farmyard 
manure possible, and a great deal more than 
can really be realized. Also, all the nitro- 
gen-gathering power of clover is included 
in the estimate. These figures do not 
determine the quantity of plant foed to be 
used, but they do indicate about the pro- 
portions necessary of the three elements. 

The common practice is to useall the 
farmyard manure on the corn, that crop be- 
ing best able to make use of rough forms of 
plant food. Therefore, all the fertilizer for 
the four years should be applied to the 
wheat ; at least, 187 pounds of nitrogen, 133 
pounds of potash and 58 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. The latter may well be doubled, 
and it is apt to take insoluble and unavail- 
able forms in the soil. This is a general 
outline of the plant food needs of winter 
wheat per acre, and at least is a minimum. 
At least, itis enough to enable a farmer to 
do a little thinking for himself. 

strates 
Knights of the Waterside. 


One of the most worthy of the many 
good works carried on here during the sum- 
mer is that conducted by the Volunteer 
Lite Saving Corps of America for the rescue 
of thosein danger of drowning. This so- 
ciety has probably done more than any 
other one medium to encourage education in 
swimming asa duty of parents and schools, 





and of the army, navy and merchant marine. 
By means of addresses, writings and vari- 
ous publications, as well as by personal ap- 
peals, the importance of teaching this art to 
children has been constantly urged, not only 
because swimming is a healthy athletic exer- 
cise, but because it is absolutely necessary in 
these daysof water travel and river sports 
to safety and enjoyment. 

The most interesting thing about.the work 
of this society is, however, its practice of 
organizing, wherever there is boating or 
bathing, volunteer crews of trained swim- 
mers. At the Charles river, at the South 
Boston beaches, at Beachmont, at Savin 
Hill, at the Cambridge float, and at many 
other points in and about Boston, may now 
be found groups of interested and alert 
young swimmers, all of whom are pledged, 
somewhat as were the knights of old, to 
rescue from the engulfing waters those in 
need of their strongarm. Comparatively 
little is said publicly of the work thus ac- 
complished, and the number of lives so 
saved in the course of a year are not bla- 
tantly advertised; but, new as is the work 
here in Boston, the society’s record, is im- 
pressive. 

Because the boys and young men who 
join this organization are carefully trained 
in methods of life saving and resuscitation, 
the work is of especial value. Every crew 





in season, the winter-killing was yer, 
slight, much below the usual amount, whil. 
in the West there was about the normal i),- 
jury, much more than last year, which was 
phenomenally light. 

Respecting late spring crops, New Jerse, 
suffered severely on May 28 and 29, the ¢oy)- 
census of opinion being that fully 60 pe 
cent. of the crop was shortened thereby. 
New England was affected but little, while 
the West was practically immune. Fro 
which it may be inferred tiat, assuming 
normal condition to prevail from now on, 
the crop will bea fair one; and, with the 
promise of abundance of other fruit, no sen- 
sational features are to be looked for. 
+> - 
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47 AND 79 SUDBURY STREET, 
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To our Customers: 

Charles D. Woods, director of the Maine A yy. 
cultural Experiment Station, has seen fit tu send 
broadcast to the newspapers a special newspape 
bulletin entitled Kno-Bug. Another Insecticicd« 
Fraud.” In this he says, “ Apparently it is the 
purpose of the manufacturers of Kno-Bug to de- 
ceive farmers afraid of Paris Green,” ete. 

The Kno-Bug business, actual and contem- 
plated, is but a trifling matter to us, but for more 
than sixty years we have carried on business anc 
have never before been accused of perpetratin; 
a fraud upon the community. If Mr. Woods. 
either because of his official duty or because 06: 





is instructed as to the proper way of 
approaching the drowning, and careful di- 
rections are given on widely distributed 
illustrated cardsas to the most approved 
methods of resuscitation. Inasmuch as peo- 
ple, ordinarily resourceful, often lose their 
heads when a drowning accident occurs, 
the importance of having these cards so 
omnipresent, that the directions they give 
may become as much a part of one’s mental 
outfit as the’impulse to apply water and air 
to a fainting person, is evident. 

The increase of comfort and happiness 
that must result from the knowledge that 
whatever may occur when one is boating or 
canoeing, some knight of the waterside will 
spring to one’s assistance should, it would 
seem, be worth an annual subscription to 
the funds which support this work. All the 
officers of the society give their services, 
and no less aman than Theodore Roosevelt 
acts as chief patron of the National Board. 
Bishop Doane, Bishop Potter, Bishop Law- 
rence and Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge area 
few of the public personages who cordially 
endorse the work. The contributions sent 
in by kind friends are used entirely for the 
purchase of the medicine chests, ropes and 
buoys, which the society: places in all its 
stations as a means to its admirable end, 
life-saving. 

Since we ara more and more becoming, at 
any rate in summer, a people who spend a 
large proportion of our recreation hours on 
the water, it appears a good deal of a privi- 
lege and something of a duty todo what we 
can for this good object. The treasurer of 
the Boston corps is Mr. William Penn Jack- 
son, whose office is at 79 Milk street. Re- 
cruits as well as checks are warmly wel- 
comed by him. 
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Cranberry Crop Prospects. 


The secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Cranberry Growers Association issues a 
special bulletin, in which he gives us some 
valuable information concerning the ecran- 
berry crop of the country. 

In Wisconsin and the West there was no 
winter killing where the vines were cov- 
ered. Ten per cent. will cover damages on 
scalping. About five per cent. was badly 
winter-killed. Some marshes were very 
badly hurt and will not yield over one- 
quarter of acrop. Onone marsh about 30 
acres were winter-killed to surface. The 
cranberry prospects of Wisconsin are not 
ahead of last year. 

On account of copious and continued rains 
there was very little, if any, damage from 
late spring frosts. Little or no new acreage 
has been planted in Wisconsin. In the West 
about eighty acres will bear for the first 
time. 

In New Jersey and New York crops were 
very well covered with water, and not much 
damaged by winter-killing. Abundance of 
rain last fall and winter kept most marshes 
well tlowed and protected. 





serious. Severe damage May 28 and 29 
ruinedjmany good bogs. Some crops were in- 
jured 90 per cent. where water was not used. 
Total loss would be 50 to 60 per cent. On 
the occasion of the severe frost of May 28 
buds had started nicely at some bogs, and 
when not protected were badly frozen. 
Estimated fully one-half crop in Ocean 
County, N. J., damaged. This would mean 
the loss of about 10,000 barrels. Many 
crops were cleaned out by the frost of May 
28. Some estimates think the crop will be 
shortened 60 to 70 per cent., as many large 
crops seem completely killed; and, though 
later growth may start, the yield will be 
very small in spots. Where water was 
taken off early the vines were badly killed 
by late frosts. 

In Massachusetts and New England there 
was very little winter-killing. The frost of 
May 15 did some damage to the Early 
Blacks; late spring frosts hurt some. The 
average rateof increased acreage coming 
into bearing in Massachusetts and New 
England averages about 100 acres per year 
for the last five years, 1358 acres on asses- 
sor’s book last year. 


Recent reports received from the eran- 
berry growers of Cape Cod and Plymouth 
County are to the effect that the crop, this 
season, ‘will be as large, if not larger, than for 
many years. While many bogs suffered dam- 
age during the past winter from cold weather, 
and also from the fact that fireworms have 
played havoc with a number of them, there 
are many acres of new bogs in bearing con- 
dition, and all these are heavily blossomed, 
and give promise of bearing a big crop. 

The big bogs that were damaged by fire | 
several years agoare in hearing condition 
again, and with these and the new bogs the 
crops that will be harvested will counter- 
balance the loss by the bogs which were in- 
jured by frost and the fireworm. 

The resume of report received from vari- 


Damage by late spring frosts was more fs 


his interest in some other insecticide, desires 1. 
express an opinion adverse to Kno-Bug, he is it 
liberty todo so; we are entirely willing to trus: 
actual results on the farms to deal with |) 

adverse opinion. When, however, he makes ws: 
of his official title to spread broadcast charges « 
fraud against u’, and bases these charges up 
false, and apparently malicious statements, \. 
submit that he transcends his official duty 
abuses his official privilege. 

In his analysis of Kno-Bug he leaves out by fa 
the most expensive element, and the one relic: 
upon for the prevention of blight. If this omis 
sion by him was not intentional (and therefor 
malicious), then he must be incompetent to mak: 
an accurate analysis of such preparations. He 
states that a material “for practical purposes 
identical with Kno-Bug ”’ can be prepared “ at « 
cost of less than one cent a pound.” The actual 
cost of Kno-Bug to us, by the carload, is more 
than double that. 

For the benefit of our customers and of ow 
friends, who have not hitherto supposed that our 
business was “ fraudulent,” we have further to 
say that this preparation is one worked out, wit): 
a great deal of care, on a formula submitted ly 
us to, and approved by, well-known chemists in 
Boston. It has been advertised and sold by us 
in as good faith as any product in which we have 
ever dealt. We confidently believe that it wil! 
do all that we have claimed for it. At any rate 
we have made a considerable investment on the 
faith of its proving itself valuable and acceptable 
to farmers. We have advertised it, not for a 
single year’s sale, but with the expectation ot 
inaking it a permanent business. , 

We hereby again guarantee Kno-Bug to do al! 
we claim for it, and we repeat what we have said 
in our advertisements. 

We agree that if you plant one acre of potatoes, 
using Kno-Bug on one-half and Paris Green on 
the other, if you don’t get more potatoes from the 
half where Kno-Bug is used (providing, of course, 
that the soil is the same), we will refund the 
money paid for Kno-Bug. 

CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


ale 





our Force Pumps have been the lead. 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 


last and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We aiso sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONCRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











can save money by using and make money 
by selling Mold Fast Corn Binders. } 
Pull and it's fast. Ties itself. Costs less 
than string. Never wears out. Easily q 
sold. Liberal terms. Get territory x 
quick, Complete outtit mailed free. \ 


Unadilla, N. Y.} 











FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., custon:'wass 
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MECHANICS FAIR 


BOSTON, 
Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 


[NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. | 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 
Special Attractions. Clean, Educational. 


Applications for space and information send 
to 5. ©. Hosmer, Manager, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00. ruse on an ordinary 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily operate! 





ous sections by the secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association, indicates that in the | 
East, on account of the abundance of water | 





Evaporates apples, ars, peaches, all kinds of 
emall fruite ond bersthe, corn, pumpkin and squash 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 
Mention this paper.) Clintor, lowa- 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE = 
GASOLENE ENGINES. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER. b 
, 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, (sHOWN AS 
USED FOR PUMPING’, 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Te Markets, 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WAYERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending July 23, 1902. 
Shotes 

. " and 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
5 week..1lis4 6805 145 23,642 2089 
1 Week..2635 9540 140 23,460 2321 





Prices ou Northern Cattle. 
eke—Per hundred pounds on totalfweight of 
tallow and meat, extra, 386.75.@7.50; first 
ality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
rd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
0@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
a3.50. Western steers, 5}@ sic. ita 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair “Quality 
00a 48.00; choice COWS $50,00@68.00. 
srorKEs—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
vs, 815a@25; two-vear-olds, $18.@32; thrée-year- 
is, S28.a48. 
sukEp—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
vse; Sheep and ambs per head, in lots, $4.00 
>; lambs, 3}.a@6}ec. 
har Hogs—Per pound, Western, 7§@73 
ght; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
untry dressed hogs, 9@9}c. 
\ EAL CALVES—4a@7e ® tb. 
Hipks—Brighton—6s@7e P tbh; country lots, 5} 
CALF SKINS—65¢@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
rv\LLow—Brighton, 4@5e Pp th; ; country lots 


‘ 


I 
4 


PELTS—25@75e. @ 





Cattle . Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown... 909 6385 3.731 1419 245 
righton ...... 675 420 19,911 670 102 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





’ 
Maine. At Brighton. 

At Brighton. JS Henry 16 
Libby Bros. 25 «30 Canada. 
tr WWormwell 3 At Watertown. 
PA Berry 25 JA Hathaway 253 
M D Holt & Son 18 J Gould 100 
HN Gould 4 
4 D Kilby 9 New York. 
FL Howe 20 At Brighton. 
i) W Bragdon 17 GN Smith 28 


Thompson & 
Hanson 25 Massachusetts. 
Harris &  Fel- At Watertown. 
lows 25 J S Henry 17 
WA Bardwell 4 = 8 
OH Forbush 16 
At Brighton. 


a] 
nH 
1 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 
20 145 JS Henry 24 


Foss & Lougee J 

AtNED™M& Weol H A Gilmore 14 

Co. Scattering 100 

W Gordon 17 6 R Connors 24 

Ed Sargent 3 1 JWEllsworth 17 

A F Jones & Co 5 CD Lewis 8 
J P Day 


At Watertown. 
H M Nims + 
Breck & Wood 11 

WF Wallace 64 12 


4 
E M Donovan 6 
F E Keegan 9 


Western. 
Vermont. At Brighton. 
At Watertown. W N Chamberlin 238 
A Williamson 4 A Davis 24 
Fred Savage 31 JJ Kelly 65 
NH Woodward 6 1 J A Hathaway = 22 
W E Hayden 43 SS Learned 64 


Sturtevant & 
Haley 64 
AtNED™M& Wool 


Co. 
NEDM& Wool 
238 5750 


G W Hall 6 

AP Needham 12 

AtNED™M& Wool 
Co. 

W A Ricker 30 

M G Flanders 12 «60 Co 


F Ricker 277 «39 At Watertown. 
F Ss Atwood 7 (; A Sawyer 503 
4 JA Hathaway 105 


E G Foss 
Live Stock Exports. 

The English market holds an even position on 
State cattle, with sales at 14@15ic p tb, d. w. 
The week’s shipments were on tnree steamers 
for Liverpool and London, witha total of 1649 
cattle and no sheep. Sheep quoted at 114@13jc, 
dad. w. The outlook is light shipments for the 
next few months. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Ul- 
tonia, for Liverpool, 151 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 40 State and 253 Canada cattle by J. A. 
Hathaway; 100 Canada cattle by J.Gould. On 
steamer Armenian, for Liverpool, 390 cattle by 
Swift & Co.; 259 do. by Morris Beef Company. On 
steamer Bostonian, for Lond6én, 225 cattle by 
Swift & Co.; 231 do. by Morris Beef Company. 

Horse Business. 

The market is as good as could be expected for 
July. The animals are light from the West, but 
quite a sale of nearby horses of all descriptions 
for drive amd light business purposes. Prices 
remain quite steady. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
sale stable quite a fair week in light business, 
family, saddle horses and ponies, selling from 
$260 down, as to quality, to $30. At Isburgh & 
Co.’s sale stable fair disposals noticed, selling a 
large variety of desirable horses, with some of 
low grades, within the range of $35@$250. At 
Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stabie light sales noticed, 
with no Western. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale 
stable, sold 3 carloads of Western; a better trade 
at retail than at auction sales, from $100 $230. 





Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday--Market a trifle slow on beef cattle, | 
at a decline of near 4e P th. Dealers did not an- | 
ticipate adecline, not buying to meet the lower 
rates; some that usually sell at these yards drove 
to Brighton to better ;their fortune. F.W. Wal- | 
lace sold oxen at 4a44c, of 1500 ths; 4 slim cows, 
650;tbs, at2e. J. A. Hathaway sold 10 steers, of 
1550 ths, at She; 10 do., of 1500 ths, at 8c; 12 do., of 
1450 ths, at 7¢; 10 do., of 1400 ths, at Te; 12 do., of 
1550 ths, at 64e. 


Milch Cows. 
The movement is at steady prices, with sales at 
$30./60 mostly, including some fancy cows. 
Fat Hogs. 
Market unehanged, with some fluctuation in | 
Western, cost 72a7ic. Local hogs steady at 9{c, 


d. w. 


Sheep and Lambs. | 

The best grades of sheep and lambs remain as | 
last week, while the lower grades are lower by | 
c. The shipments here not heavy but fair, and 
none for export. The bulk of arrivals were from 
the West, with sheep at $2.80a@4.80 }) 100 ths, 
and lambs $3.80¢6.80 P 100 tbs. W. F. Wallace 
sold of 75 ths, at 44c.. W. H. Woodward, 60-pound 
lambs at 6e. 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers had to pay good prices for the better 
class, around 7e for round lots; some as low as | 
‘ubthe. H. N. Jenne had a fancy lot, best at 
market. A. P. Needham, 16 calves, of 2180 ths, | 
téie. J. Burns, 10 calves, of 1450 ths, at 7c. N. | 
H. Wooaward, 41 calves, around 7c. C. W. Hall, 
1 calves, of 3239 ths, at 6}e. > 

f.ive Poultry. 
Steady at 10@10e for mixed lots. Selected 12@ 





Droves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—Libby Bros., 50; F. W. Wormwell, 12; 
I’. A. Berry, 18; M. D. Holt & Son, 20; H. N. 
‘ould, 13; A. D. Kilby, 22; F. L. Howe, 25; D. W. 
‘vagdon, 8; Thompson & Hanson, 55; Harris & 
eilows, 160, 
New Hampshire—Foss & Lougee, 80; W. Gor- | 
n, 5; Ed. Sargent, 55;G. S. Peavey, 3; A. F. 
lones & Co., 180; George Heath, 125; H. M. Nims, 
. Breck & Wood, 30; W. F. Wallace, 150. 
Vermont—A. Williamson, 100; Fred Savage, 50; 
N. Jenne, 15; N. H. Woodward, 41; W. E. Hay- 
, 19; C. W. Hall, 21; J. Burns, 12; A. P. Need- 
um, 16; W. A. Rieker, 145; M. G. Flanders, 
F. Ricker, 70; F. J. Atwood, 41; E. G. Foss, 30; 
Berdell, 140; J. S. Henry, 37. 
lassachusetts—J. S. Henry, 63; W. A. Bard- 
. 15; O. H. Forbush, 7; H. A. Gilmore, 30; 
ttering, 150; R. Connors, 16; C. D. Lewis, 5; J. 
Day, 16; F. E. Keegan, 18. 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
‘ock at yards: 675 cattle, 420 sheep, 19,911 
‘s, 670 calves, 102 horses. West, 239 cattle, 238 
), 19,690 hogs, 102 horses. Maine, 166 cattle, 
eep, 134 hogs, 303 calves. New Hampshire, 
ttle, 145 sheep, 20 hogs, 80 calves. Vermont, 
ttle, 9 hogs, 37 calves. New York, 28 cattle, 
sachusetts, 206 cattle, 58 hogs, 250 calves. 
iesday—For choice cattle the market as high 
week, but }e lower rates on common to 
rades. Even with light arrivals the market 
eak in tone; putchers were buying ina 
way, not particular to invest to any extent. 
Ellsworth sold 12 beef cows, av. 1000 ths, at 
> canners, 825 tbs, at 2c. M. D. Holt & Son, 3 
s, av. 1200 ths, at 3c. D. W. Bragdon, 3 beef 
5. 900 ths, at 3e. O. H. Forbush, 2 cows, 2290 
t 5¢; 3. do., of 3260 ths, at 54c, $3 off; 1 ox, of 
ibs, at Tle; 1, of 1700 ths, at 63c. P. A. Berry, 
attle, of 1300 ths, at 6}c; 14 do., of 1400 ths, at 





| Turnips, yellow, Pp bbl-.-- 


| Tomatoes, hothouse, P th....-...-..-.--- 10a 
sé 75a 2 | 
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6he. F. E. Keegan, 2 cows, 1700 ths, at 2he. A. 
D. Kilby,2 beef cows, 900 Ibs, at 3hc; 1 bull, of 


1020 tbs, at 4c. 
Milch Cows. 


Alimited supply when compared with earlier 
in the season, The general tone not active, al- 
though the good cows closed up welllast Wednes- 
day. Some difficulty in the disposal of the 
lower grades. A.D. Kilby sold 2 fancy cows, 850 
and $60. Libby Bros sold 2 choice cows at $500 
55; 8 COWS, $40@45; 5 cows, $30@38. F. W. Worm- 
well, 3. cows, $38 each. J.S. Henry sold various 
milch cows from $25@55. 

Veal Calves. 

Marketa trifle stronger. A number of sales at 
7c, with sales lower according to quality. 
Butchers complain of the high rates on calves. 
F . W. Wormwell, 12 calves, 120 ths, at Ghe. F. E. 
Keegan, i2 calves, of 1600 ths, at 6c. A. D. Kilby, 
22 calves, of 110 ths, at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—With a light supply of milch cows 
the trade was very fair for desirable qualities, 
and a very good run of cows was offered. A 
clearance was effected with easy sales for good 
grades. Beef cows of best quality were in demand 
at full prices. Common grades lower byic. Libby 
Bros. sold cows of choice quality at $50@55, and 
sales from $30@48. M. D. Holt & Son, 2 choice 
cows, $50. H.M. Nims, 3 extra cows, $45 each; 
1 choice cow, $55. W. Cullen, 22 choice cows, $50 
@60; 14 of lot at $60. J.S. Henry, 8 choice cows, 
$50.@58; 10 cows, $42@48, with sales at $35a40. W. 
Scollans sold at $60, $51.50 $50, $47.50, $42.50. O. 
H. Forbush, sale of cows, 3}@ 4c. 

Store Pigs. 

A fair demand. Small pigs sold at $37@4.50. 

Shotes, s6@x. : 





BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting............ 2... 25.a@28 
Chiekens, fair to good .__......... .. Rocce 12a14 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 16a18 
TATOO QOS Sons oo. ncceccncse vacouncodcs 15416 
Fowls, extra choice..............2. 222... 14al5 

ae OO ee aap aa He 12413 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz............ 150a 

- com to good, P doz.............. V5 ail 25 

Squabs, P doz....................-..222- 2 00.a2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good.................- 14415 

ae oc OS OES? e+ 204 

Broilers, good to choice.................---14@16 

Chickens, common to choice..........-..- 11@15 

Fowls, good to choice............-.-.--. 104.a.134 

EGRIORD vice nce cuvenasqassasuatasoiestenas 9a9h 

Liye Poultry. 
SNOWPRR II 5d 65 5S ierenanwewictessend 12@ 
MOOIIDD ED . .6 no cavce senses sctctncuanecwa 7a8 
SR Wn nnkwntninnsctabeseunscsapeebnsee 14415 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 





Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............... 22@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes @ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... a 
Western, large ash tubs.........-....... @ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs....... @ 
Creamery, northern firsts.......... @ 
Creamery, western firsts...........-.-....- a 
Creamery, seconds................--....--- @ 
Creamery, eastern.........-............22- @ 
OO Rs aS” See nee = @ 
oe Sn a ae ae ae eee 20@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............---- 19a 
EERE LSI See Capa ME Pen 17a194 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery...........-.-..- 2222} 
MMR INIEN 00554 60000005 cncesua<ussesusccen 20.421 
Common to good........-.....--.--..------ 18a20 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-th prints............ 
Extra northern creamery.........-.------- 22 @224 
Extra northern dairy....... .-..-.---....- 20a21 
Common to good............. ja beeen 18a20 
Cheese 


Vt. twins, new extra P tb 
“ firsts Pp tb 





“seconds Pp th......-...---. auvatneadeoe 7@s 
New York twins new extra.........-...... 10.2104 
es iy i aa 
"= e “ * QOCRIES 6..scccccccens Tas 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P doz............ 24@ 
Eastern choice fresh.........--.-.--------- 20a 
Eastern fair to good.....-.----.-.---------- 18als 
Michigan fancy fresh ...--.- Ss ne. 19a194 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh 20@ 
Western fair to good...-..-. ali 
Western selected, fresh.. 18@18 
eS Sr 14ial 





Potatoes. 


Southern, new, Pp bDbl......-.--..-.----- 1 75a2 00 


Early Rose or Hebron, nearby 





Green Vegetables. 


50a75 


Cabbage, native, P 100..........-..------- 2 00a4 00 
Carrots, old, P bu.... ......-...2-22-+.265 2a 
* ® doz. bunches.................-- wa 
ROROG TF MOE - a cave concn cinssessesccnou 10@40 
Cucumbers, natives, P bOx....-...--.---- 75a2 00 
Onions, Natives, Pp bu.....-...-----.---- 80 
«Kentucky, ® bbl..............---- 200a2 25 
PAPA ono as cnn scecnsvccsecscee Ba 
ee ae a ene cee 40.450 
Squash, PF CTAC ...... 22 -- 020-60-52-20- aT 
we larrow, P bbl.-erate............1004a1 50 
Green peas, native, P bu...-.------------ 125015 
String beans, native, P bu.......-.-.---- 25a 50 
Spinach, native, p box......-.-.---------- 204 
BEDUDEED,. 100 TDS... .. 2260225650 cnc cescencs 150a2 00 
Turnips, flat, P box..........-.---------- 60.475 


1 50a 





9 


Southern, P carrier.......--.- 
set AAG nso 28 ns cece tees scan es 
Domestic Green Fruit. 


15425 


| Apples, Norfolk, green, } basket-..... .. 69@100 

se Md. and Del., green, Pp basket. 50a1 00 

4 Jersey, Sweet Bough, }) bbl.... 3 0003 50 
Strawberries, } qt., Nova Scotia....-..-- 3a18 
Blackberries, Jersey...---------------+-- 10015 
Blueberries, native--...---..------------- l2al4 
7" OTT END oo onc ccweawescess suas = 

ae 


Gooseberries, green..--.---..------ ------ 8 
Pears, Le Conte, p bbl....--------------- 400.25 00 
Peaches, Ga., P carrier..---..---- ..-1 Wa? 00 





, Muskmelons, Carolina, P crate-...-- Ewen 00a2 00 
| Watermelons, Fla., large, Pp 100..-.-.--- 30 00a 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights...-..-.--.--- bait 
Bulls......--.- Susigean eee? era easnea=scnenen Spa 
flides, south, light green salted....-..---- cath 
"3 “6 FY TUNE... -- 2-2-2222 2- 5 144.415 
“ |: ea 12.4124 
” buff, in west.........-.--..-------- 8} a9 
sa “* galted P M.....--......--.--- 74 as} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....--.-------- 65a 50 
“3 over weights, each.....--------- : ras > 
Asparagus, P box, 3 d0Z...-.------------ a6 
Deacon and dairy skins..-:.-..-..-.-------- 50.a60 
Lambskins each, country.....----------- 35050) 
Country Pelts, each......-..------------- 25.475 
Dried Apples. F 
Evaporated, choice.....------------------ 6a7t 
Evaporated, prime.....---.-------------- 6} ost 
Sun-dried, as to quality.....-.------------ 3a4 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice..... 
iid r 












DYING . 222.520. cece pose 

Clover, P th--.-..--- -----.-------- -+------ 

Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack......---- 

= fancy recleaned, P tb..--..----- 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....------------ 2 00@ 

Pea screened .....----- ------------++ -+-+- 1 704190 

Pea seconds... ....----.--------- qpnissasint 1 50.@1 60 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P...-.-...--- a. 

Pea foreign..----.- napa cseneeerestonsecnene 1 80ai 90 

Mediums. choice hand-picked......------ 2004 

Mediums, screened...-.-.----------------- 1 70@1 90 

Mediums, foreign---.-- 1 sal 90 

Yellow eyes, extra...- 2 25.a2 30 

Yellow eyes, seconds..-..-.----- 2 00@2 10 

Red Kidney ..---..------------------------4 30.42 45 

Lima beans dried, P th.-..--------------- 6@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales......--.---.----------180@ 
al PNO. LP EES PRA eT 17 00a17 50 
3 WOMRGO TS 4.8. sicetvesesbosaeoee 14 50.415 50 
= CO | FF _Pnmdowooceccces cosseene 12 Ss 
- fine choice......-------------- 12 00a13 
“2 clover mixed Pp ton 12 0013 00 
a clover, P ton....-..----- ---12 00a@12 50 
- swale, Pp ton...-.-------------- 9 00.410 00 

Straw, prime rye-.-------------------+--- 15 00a * 50 

Straw, Oat, per ton.....----------------- 8 50a 9 50 


11 00412 00 


“FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet but lower 


Straw, tangled rye.-.------------------- 


yet. a 
ring patents, $4 20224 65. a 
ee coat and straight, $3.35@3.75. 
inter patents, $400a@4 65. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 — 40. , ee 
Meal.—The market is lower at $1 38a@ 
1 ip ba ‘and $3 15a@3 20 p bbl; granulated $3 60 
@3 75 P Dbl. aac 
Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@3 65 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 9026 35p bbl. for rolled, 
and $6 30.@6 35 for cut and ground. 2 
Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
375 P bbl. ; 
Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 744 a 744e. 


No. 3, yellow, 74e. 

@atws.—Quiet but higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 69e. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 66c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 65}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is generally lower. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $21 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, 325 25@26 25. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $20 00. : 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $23°%8. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment. $28 50," ‘ 
,mpetee-The market is steady with trade ruling 

dull. want 
State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. eich 
State, 2-rowed, 63.a68¢. Pitkin Se: 
Western grades, 70a‘ 6e. ae 
Barley.—Quwet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73e for No. 26-rowed State, ana #8 gcc for 


No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley. 62@ 
Rye.— Quiet, $3.00@3.75 P bbl, 68e' shel.” 


THE WOOL MARKED, a 








“4 “ blood “ ...-.-..-5 saree 22.023 
Nea) “ $-blood “ .......... stie ys 23 
Fine delaine, Ohio................2.... +s. - 29.030 

* . Michigan ...........2..2.-.4. 26@27 
Washed fleece... ............22.... oeeeneee 2528 
ee eeen 





SPINACH IN WINTER.—A. R. L., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: The spinach which is sold in our 
markets in winter at high prices {s more often 
grown out of doors than under glass, though the 
latter is becoming more common now: than a few 
years ago. Itissown on good, rich grousd in 
August or September, and often ‘at intervals of 
once a week during the both months. If the 
earlier sowing gets large enough,4t-may ‘be sold 
in the fall at remunerative prices: But that sold 
in winter is cut before very cold weather, and put 
in a house where the temperature can be kept at 
from 32° to 40°, and where not much light is ad- 
mitted. Have slatted shelves or racks about six 
inches apart, on which it may be spread two or 
three inches deep.giving chance for air to circulate 
around and throughit. If the walls are sufficiently 
thick and cold proof the temperature can usually 
be controlled near the above limits by open- 
ing doors or ventilators days, and closing nights, 
or opening nights and closing days, according to 
outside temperature, but if not, an oil stove or a 
tub of ice may effect the desired change. If it 
chance that any freezes, do not handle it or let 
light on it until it thaws. Do not wash it before 
putting into the house, but before sending to 
market. If any does not make growth enough to 
sell in the winter, leave in the ground and cover 
with a thin mulch, and in the spring topdress 
with one hundred to two hundred pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia per acre, and remove the mulch 
as soon as leaves begin to start unaer it. The 
ammonia gives a more rapid growth and darker 
color. In the fall many put one hundred pounds 
of that and one hundred pounds of muriate of 
potash, the latter to make a thicker and firmer 
leaf. 





SHOW A LIGHT. 

Since the days of electric lights we do not hear 
of as many accidents by the collision of vehicles 
on the highways as we used to hear of, but there 
are still many sections where there are yet no 
electric lights, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and in such places, if one has to drive ona 
dark night, it would be well to carry a lhghted 
lantern, more to show others that ateam is ap- 
proaching than to show the road ahead. We 
have seen the time when the light ofa cigar was 
a warning to us to get outof the way, but the 
lantern would be a surer and cheaper way of 
warning. The light is more needed in these days 
of rubber-tired vehicles than before, and, as in 
some places the ordinances require lights on bicy- 
cles, they should also require them on carriages. 

TURNIPS AND GRASS. 

To put on about four hundred pounds per acre 
of a good commercial fertilizer and harrow it 
into the soil in August, the earlier in the month 
the better, if the weather is favorable, then to 


seed and a peck of timothy seed, and to follow 
this next spring with about ten or fifteen pounds 
of clover seed, will probably result in a few hun- 
dred bushels of turnips for market this 
fall, if the largest are pulled out, and 
the others left to freeze and rot in 
the ground, and next year thére will be more 
hay than there wouldhave been if no turnips had 
been sown or taken from the field. The South- 
ern papers may praise the cowpea as much as 
they please, but we think the flat turnip is worth 
more to New England as a restorer of the soil. 


England was due more to sheep and turnips than 


politics. Welike the Purple Top Strap Leaved 


EFFECT OF POTASH ON HAY CROPS. 
The Hatci Experiment Station reports that 
upon two plots of land fertilized with thirty 
pounds of nitrate of soda, thirty pounds of dried 
blood, 37} pounds dry ground fish, 273 pounds 
acid phosphate and 374 pounds muriate of potash 


at first crop and 125 pounds of rowen, the other 
1250 pounds at first crop and 125 pounds of rowen. 
Combined this was at the rate of 5400 pounds 
first crop, five hundred pounds rowen per acre. 
Two similar plots had of nitrate of soda, dry 
ground fish and acid phosphate per plot 
i 62} pounds muriate of potash. The 
| 





yield of one was 1460 pounds at first crop 
| and 260 pounds of rowen, the 1460 pounds of 
| first crop and 255 pounds of rowen, or at the rate 
| of 5840 pounds per acre of first crop and 1050 
pounds of rowen. The cost on the two first-named 
plots for fertilizer exceeded by about $4 per 
acre that on the plots which yielded the larger 
crops. This and the fact that clover was most 
abundant where the most potash 


up to 250 pounds per acre is more desirable for the 


phorie acid, while the clover sod is expected to 
make the land better fitted for future crops. The 


tically equal. 
VALUE OF STREET SWEEPINGS. 


tion reports most valuable results from the use of 
under glass, not only for the fertilizing elements 


thesoil. A muleh of one or two inches in depth 
of street sweepings on the lettuce beds pre 


on beds whichdid not have such mulch; they 
made a better growth, and the lower leaves were 
not discolored and did not rot as they did on un- 
covered damp soil. 


plants. They found 
much with the nature 
being greatest on well 
large cities, being 


several varieties of 
the value to vary 
of the pavements, 
paved streets of 


0.53 per cent. nitrogen, 0.42 per cent. potash, 0.32 


0.32 per cent. phosphoric acid, and fresh cow ma- 
nure, where all the liquids were absorbed by the 
bedding and kept in concreted pits, had 0.57 
per cent. nitrogen, 0.20 per cent. potash, 0.31 per 
cent. phosphoric acid. This makes a much better 
showing for street sweepings than we had 
thought possible. 


22> 
>_> 


Seashore Resorts and Enjoyment To Be 
Found Along the Atlantic Coast. 
The many resorts along the Atlantic coast 
from Mount Desert to Boston are now welcom- 
ing to their shores myriads of vacationists who 
delight yearly in tasting the joys of a New Eng- 

land summer. 
Every sport and pastime known to the summer 
tourist can be found at these resorts: Golf, danc- 





nificent, and are equal to any in the country, 
larity of this section as a vacation ground. 


senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their descriptive book, “ All Along 
Shore,” and six cents in stamps for the portfolio 
of views ‘** Seashore of New England.” 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan... ga J 9 ° 
= “Ohio .... 2 eis 
“8 blood “ .... ..sesesane 


sow from one to three pounds of the flat turnip | 


Daniel Webster said that the prosperity of old | 


toall else, and we think he was correct,as he | 
was, usually, in agricultural matter~, if not in| 


turnip the best for market or for feeding to stock: | 


to one fourth of an acre, one yielded 1450 pounds | 


was used, | 
would seem to indicate that anincrease of potash | 


hay crop than an increase of nitrogen or phos- | 


fertilizer used for previous crops had been prac- | 


A bulletin from the Maryland Experiinent Sta- | 
street sweepings for cropsin the green house or | 


they contain, but for their mechanical effect on | 


vented the “‘ damping off’ which was prevalen- | 


Potted plants, in a mixture | 
of two-thirds street sweepings and one-third | 
loam or sand, gave very good results with | 


nearly | 
equal to stable manure, while collected on macad- | 
amized roads the sweep:ngs had little value. | 
They give the analysis of fresh sweepings as 4.51 | 
per cent. nitrogen, 0.06 per cent. potash, 27 per | 
cent. phospioric acid. Well-rotted sweepings had | 


per cent. phosphoric acid. Fresh horse manure | 
had 0.43 per cent. nitrogen, 44 per cent. potash, | 


ing, boating, bathing, ete. The hotels are mag- | 


and the patronage at all these resorts, from | 
Marblehead to Bar Harbor, proclaims the pop- 


In order to get a clear and adequate idea of 
this region, send two cents in stamps to the Pas- | 





White Mountains, Hoosac and Green 
Mountains. 

The many mountain resorts of New England 
have in no small degree contributed to her repu- 
tation as the premier vacation ground of this 
country. 

In Massachusetts alone the beautiful Berk shire 
Hills and the Hoosac Mountains are always 
pointed at with praise and admiration by the vis- 
iting tourist and traveler, 

In New Hampshire are the celebrated White 
Mountains, whose beauty and celebrity are 
world-wide, and whose narrow defiles and tower- 
ing peakshave deen praised in writing by distin- 
guished authors; and so on into the State whose 
hame Is taken from the delightful chain of moun- 
tains which extend throughout her entire length 
to the Canadian border, the famous ‘Green 
Mountains.” 

‘or the traveler seeking a mountain resort, 
New England is the section. and the Boston & 
Maine Railroad is the line which runs to and con- 
nects for all vacation points in northern New 
England. 
«Among the Mountains” is a pamphlet de- 
scriptive of the mountains of New England, and 
t will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
wo cents in stamps. The illustrated portfolio, 


any address upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 
by the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 





The Indiana State Fair management has sc- 
cured the Kentucky Stock Farm Expectation 
purse for foals of 1899, to be contested this year, 
and the race will take place during the annual 
State Fair meeting at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
15-19. The purse Is worth $6000; $5000 goes to the 
trotters and $1000 to pacers. The pacing 
division will be contested Sept. 16, and the trot- 
ting division Sept. 18, 


Beautifal 8 y in Wi 
and Deerfield Valley. 

Unrivaled in beauty and unmatched for scenic 
grandeur is that portion of the Bay State known 
asthe Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
Throughout its entire length, over the course 
where years have brought no change, but added 
beauty and historical interest, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad traverses, and in every town. 
every valley, and from the surrounding hilltops 
the beauties of this region can be seen. 

A good idea of the pleasures of this portion of 
Massachusetts can be gleaned from the_pamph- 
let ‘*Hoosaec Country and Deerfield Valley.’ 
published by the General Passenger Department 

oston & Maine Railroad, Boston, and will 
mailed to any address upon receipt of two cents 
in stamps 


Crimson Clover Seed. 


The great fertilizer plant yields 2 to 3 tons of 
vay to the acre, 15 to 20 bushels «f seed Sow in 
y 


Country 











July and August. Price, $3.50 per bushel, F. O. B. 


Bags free. 
EDGAR B. SMITH, 
Went Seneca. Erie Co.. N. Y. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
ENTINE ABBOTT, late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, Lawrence F. Abbott, appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased by 
the Surrogates Court for the County of New 
York, in the State of New York, has presented 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such executor he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to 
wit: A deposit in the Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, of $339.75 and interest inthe name of Mary 
C. Valentine, the name of said deceased before 
her marriage to said Lawrence, and praying that 
he may be licensed to receive or to sell by 
public or private sale on such terms and to suck 
person or persons as he shall think  fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and 
convey such estate. 

Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the second day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And _ said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation, | publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a_news- 
paper published in Boston, the last yublication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
two. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed administrator of the 
estate of CHARLOTTE J. BOND, late of Stow, 
in the County of Middlesex, deceased, intestate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bond, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
| and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upen to make payment to 
FRANK P. Bonn, Administrator. 
Address, care of J. WINTHROP PICKERING, 
counsellor at law. 28 School street. 
Boston, July 8, 1902. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
—- No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 


| 


ANTED—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man: 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 
AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ekls. and Poland-China 


Mountains of New England,” will be mailed to. 





| 2.24 Trot .... .. m 


Perfect Construction 
Light Weight .... 
Great Strength ... 
Easy Running and 
LOW PRICE 





Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill and Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 1902 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO. 
MARION, OHIO. 


























rece Sulkies a 


Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 
For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 


Runabouts and 
Driving Wagons 
With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 


Speeding Wagons 
One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs. ; 
Two Passenger, 155 lbs. 


Matinee Racing Wagons 








65 to 75 Ibs. 


Especially Adapted 

Jogging, Training & 

Matinee Driving . . 
PRICE LOW 


We still furnish attachments for old style sulkies, 








RE-OPENED STAKES. 





TAUNTON sep 


2.20 Class, 


2.35 Class, 
2.21 Class, 


Trot, ‘‘The Bay State” .. . 
2.30 Class, Pace, ‘‘The Watuppa’’. ... 
Trot, ‘‘The Winthrop”’ ¥ *3 
Pace, ‘‘The Segregansett”. . 


FAIR UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
1. 22, 23, 24, 25, °02, 


Stake $1000 
Stake $1000 
Stake $1000 
Stake $1000 


Entries for Stakes Close Aug. 1. 


CON DITION S— Member of National Trotting Association, and National Trotting Association rules to 


govern, with exceptions. Hopplesallowed. A horse ¢ 


listancing the field or any part thereof entitled to first 


money only, and first money only for a walkover. Races, mile heats, best three in five, to harness. Entrance 


five per cent., and five per cent. additional from winners of each division. ‘s 
Nominators liable only for amount paid in after written 


25, 15 and 10 per cent. Six to enter, four to start. 


Customary division of money, 50, 


notice of withdrawal by registered letter before payment is due. Entries for stakes close and horses must be 


named Aug. 1. Records made that day will beno bar. 


for purses close and horses must be named Wednesday, Sept. 10. 


any payment in any stake or purse which does not 
Address Cc. R. B 


Payments ‘ 1, $10; Aug. 15, $20; Sept. 1, 820. Entries 
ight reserved to declare off and refund 
fill satisfactorily, also to change order of programme. 


ORDEN, Speed Secretary, Box 116, Taunton, ass. 





HAL FRY, Pacer, 


Record 2.12 1-4, 


Third heat winning race at Belmont track, Philadelphia, June 17, 1902. Timed a half in 1.014. A great race 


prospect, speedway or matinee horse. 


WILL BE 


SOLD AT 


Palace Exchange 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 


WEDNESDAY, 


Also anumber of other good race and road horses, including Starlight Patchen. 
2.15; Thaddeus K., 2.15; Eleanor, 2.15; EmmaJ., trial half 1.03; Charlie P., trial 2.21, ete. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JULY 30, ’02. 


2.203; I. T. Washburne, 


WILLIAM MACFARLAND. 





DOVER, Ni, 


$6,000 in Purses 
BH AUG. 5,6, 7, 8, 1902 








GRANITE STATE PARK ASSOCIATION. 


First Day, Tuesday, Aug. 5. 

2.16 Pace ___. eae j RS averse 
PI ha ais tains ei wicihes Genkd anlar edocs dhe alah pe 
Second Day, Wednesday, Aug. 6. 
pO eee toe eee _. Purse, 2500 
2.18 Trot Snwiatandiaacadindiemaieseans comma. -o aw 
2.42 Paee............ MPRA EES a te 


Entries Close Saturday, July 26 


the Nattonal Tre 


bi Siw 


CON DITIONS—Rules of 


| member) to govern, with exceptions. Hobbles will 
reserved to change order of program, to reject any entry, and to postpone to next fair day any heat 
not raced before6 P. M. More than one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot be 


swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. | 


PoLLep Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 


A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
| Worth 825; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston, 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
| barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
| poultry line. BOX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sutficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address JR. 
| Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


| LOR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


UFF Cochins: young and yeortins stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. F 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
| management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
| tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., Wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 














h 
Eggs. RBright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. White 
yandotte Cockerels 82. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 
TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 


$ PER SETTING—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
x 





| AT STUD—Fee #10: Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 





ee boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





OR SALE—Thirty-four erase Shorthorn red 
heiters with calves, and springers 38 J. M. 
YIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


pASTED | American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 





| 0 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
| WILSON, Creston, Ta. . 





{ 
} ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
ass, 





| ] BARREL modern flour mill, socated at Cathay 

N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 

and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 mouths old. | 





L. CHAMBLIN, | 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


500 | 


| Third Day, Thursday, Aug. 7. 


er aE ae _..-.....- Purse, 2500 
Bio) eae eee =" ns 
(4), | See i aaa 4 ee... 500 


Fourth Day, Friday, Aug. 8. 


| 

| 

BO) Ea ....-.-...Purse, 2500 
| 2.14 ,, eee SASS ae EE IE Se . no 
Jo, een eae EE, 500 


, 1902. No Conditional Entries. 


ytting Association (of which this association is a 
be allowed. Six to enter and four to start. Right 


named in two ciasses as one entry. Entrance fee to each 5per cent.,and 5 per cent. additional from money 


winners. Money divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Al 


lraces mile heats, three in five to harness. A horse 


distancing the field, or any part thereof, entitled to one money only. For entry blanks and other information» 


address the secretary. 
FRANK JONES, President. 


FRANK A.C 
Granite State Park Association, Dover, N. H. 


HRISTIE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX Ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the devisees under the will and all other per. 
sons interested in the estate of CYRUS CUM 
MINGS, late of Woburn, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

en rt! Cummings, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at private 

sale in accordance with the ofter named in said 

pr. or upon such terms as may be adjudged 
est,the whole of a certain parcel of the real 
estate of said deceased for the payment of debts, 

—— and charges of administration, and for 

other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the second day of September, A. D. 1902, at 

nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 


| you have, why the same should not be granted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





o~ 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, atleast, before said 

ourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this —— = 1) 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, SS. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of AARON 
VALKEK, late of Ashland, in said County 
deceased. 

HEREAS, certain instruments purporting to 

be the last will ana testament—and one 

codicil—of said deceased have been presented to 

said Court, for Probate, by Joel Whitney, 

who prays that letters testamentary may be 

issued to him, tiie executor therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the second day of September, 
A. D. 192, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all Known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
pie | in the year one thousard ‘nine hundred 

v 


vO. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
BROBATE COURT. 


' Tothe devisees under the will, and all fe 


persons interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
DRAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased. ; 
WH EREAS, Orrin Thomson, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale, in accordarce with the offer named in 
said petition, or upon such terms as may be ad- 
judged best, the whole of a certain parcel of the 
real estate of said deceased for the = of 
debts, legacies and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second day of September, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. ; 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested inthe estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
sameonce in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
anewpaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, at least, before said 
Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


d two. 
eer S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of MARTIN 
-STELSON, late of Winthrop, in the County 
of Kennebec and State of Maine, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Charles W. Taggart, with 
certain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased,and of the pro- 
bate thereof in said State of Maine duly authenti- 
cated, representing that at the time of his death, 
said deceased had estate in said County of Middle- 
sex, on which said will may operate, and prayin 
that the copy of said will may be filed and recordec 
in the Registry of Probate of said County of Mid- 
~~ and letters testamentary thereon granted 
o him. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probat 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. 
D. 1992, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pub lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the,first publication to be 
thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our homes. 








. the addition of mayonnaise dressing.—Mrs. 
| Rorer, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


———__—— _ > 
- —_ 


Breakfast Breads.. 

“ All breakfast breads may be classed 
under three heads—those made light with 
yeast, beating or with soda and some acid. 

‘* The yeast mixtures are really a chapter 
e eight hanks of py themselves, but here is one kind: To 
make Irish muffins take one cupful of milk 
scalded, one cupful of oatmeal or other 
cooked cereal, one tablespoonful of butter, 
half ateaspoonful of salt, a quafter of a 

Chain 90 stitches. Pass by 4 in the chain; yeast cake and about a pint of flour. Mix 
one long double crochet, pass by 2. Two! thoroughly, let rise over night or till very 
long double crochet in next stitch. Repeat | jight, then beat well and put in gem pans. 
until there are 30 two double crochet groups. | Let them rise till double in bulk, and then 

2d row—Five long double in each 2 double | pake for about half an hour. aad 
“ Those made light by beating include the 

3d row—Six long double in each 5 double. | hygienic graham muffins, in which equal 
4th row—Like third row. | quantities of meal and water, with a bit of 
sth and 6th rows—Eight double in each salt, are beaten vigorously and baked at 
group of six. | once in hot iron pans, and the popovers, 
7th and 8th rows—Ten double in each | where one egg and one cupful each of flour 
| and milk are combined. 
‘ But this time let us consider in detail 





The Workbox. | 
PIAZZA WORK. 

The new crocheted ribbon cape is quite’ 
pretty, and makes a nice wrap for the cool 
evenings. 

For materials—Procur 
Lion Brand Shetland Floss, and 164 yards 
of ribbon to run through the openings 
lengthwise, leaving an end of ribbon to | 
hang over fringe. 


e | 


groups. 


group of six. 

9th row—Twelve double in each. Con- | i 
tinue in this way until you make 16 rows. | those breakfast breads which for lightness 
Finish the bottom with knotted fringe. depend on soda, with an acid. This acid 
Finish fronts and neck with a crocheted may be found in cream of tartar or In sour 


shell. Run ribbon in at neck. milk. 
| “Our great-grandmothers depended mainly 


. hanks of green, 14 hanks of yel upon the latter, but we have been oe 
Jse 14 hanks of green, ee | afrai it because of its variable 
low, 14 hanks of red, 14 hanks of “ - ceed ppl because milk is so 

-s of black. Pansy Germe mm. Chain. * ; : ye Ro 
300 stitches, turn; In the : ; However, experience has proved that one 


A CROCHETED SLUMBER ROBE, 


the chain, draw one loop, yarn over, yar’ it Of thick, sour milk requires one level 


over 


another loop in same stitch, yarn teaspoonful of soda to neutralize it, and that 


we r eo yr . 
over another loop, then draw through the gas resulting will lighten the flour com- 


all the loops on the needle, yarn over, draw 
through remaining stitch to close the pulf, 
make 150 of these puffs, putting one In 
every other chain stitch. 

Four rows of green, 3 rows of red, 2 rows 
of green, 3 rows of red, 6 rows of blue, 3 
rows of yellow, 6 rows of blue, 3 rows of 
red, 2 rows of green, 3 rows of red, 4 rows 
of green, 5 rows of black, 3 rows of yellow, 
6 rows of black, 3 rows of yellow, 7 rows of 
black, 6 rows of yellow. This finishes one 
half of rcbe, make colors come right in 
other half. Finish top and bottom with 
knotted fringe. The Lion Brand yarns are 
sold in Boston by Bailey Company, 108 
Tremont street. Eva M. NILEs. 





> S> 
Fats and Their Uses--SalaGs. 

Fatty foods require g 
vation; nothing so quickly absorbs flavors 
from other foods as butter, cream or olive 
oil: for this reason they must be covered 
and kept on the lower shelf of the refriger- 
ator, or in acold clean place. Butter kept 
uncovered in a cellar will absorb and retain 
the vapors from all forms of decaying vege- 
table and animal matter. It is also contami- 
nated by the food which is given to the 
cows. Turnips given to cows produce a 
white, strong butter. 

Sweet cream makes a sweet butter, but 
the butter does not keep so well as that 
which is made from sour cream. The best 
temperature for churning is from 60° to 
63° F. In some parts of England and Switz- 
erland the cream is heated to 160 
then cooled to 65 
temperature. Butter made after this fashion 
keeps sweet and retains its tlavor longer 
than ordinary butter. 

One pound of butter will produce in the 
human body the same amount of heat as two 
pounds and a quarter of starch, Wheat con- 
tains a little less fat than is necessary to 
make it a typical food: hence the fashion of 
buttering our bread. It seems to me that 
the fats are the most important of all our 
foods. A little wholesome fat prevents 
nervousness, and aids in the assimilation of 
other foods. 

Every well-regulated family should have, 
at least once a day, a good salad. By this I 
donot mean a rich coneoction of nuts and 
meats and mayonnaise dressing, but a 
wholesome, nutritious salad composed of 


green vegetables dressed lightly with French ; 


dressing made by mixing four tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil with one of vinegar. It is 
said by some that this small amount of 
vinegar aids in the emulsification and assim- 
ilation of the fats. I doubt this, however, 
but it is an agreeable tlavoring and induces 
us to take the oil. 

The eating of olives will in no way take 
the place of olive oil. The olives come to 
our market green and are soaked in brine, 
while the oilis expressed from the fresh 
pulp. 

The nut of the Cocos nucifera, our com- 
mon cocoanut, contains, perhaps, the next 
most easily assimilated fats, many of which 
are in common with butter. All these fatty 
foods are made up of a number of fats, some 
one of which predominates in each. 

The oleaginous nuts, such as almonds, 


pine nuts, ground nuts, Brazilian and the jaye not at some time during their lives ex- 


Souari nuts, are all fatty foods that are rich 
nolein: animal fats are rich in stearin. 
“he American black walnuts contain a 


sweet, bland oil that may be expressed and | to do is to lay the person tlat on the back, if 


used for salads. I have used this myself in 
large quantities and find it excellent. a: 

Fats that are taken into the system as 
food do not really require digestion. The 
starches are converted into sugars before 
they are assimilated as nutriment. The | 


bined with the milk for a batter or a stiff 
dough. 

* The usual muftin recipe will fill a pan hav- 
ing eight large or ten or twelve small cups,and 
may be doubled or trebled, according to the 
size of the family. It is by no means neces 
sary to have adifferent recipe for each kind 
of flour or meal; simply modify the founda- 
tion recipe slightly. To make richer 


and sugar. The foundation recipe would 
stand something like this: One pint of 
flour, one half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda and one cupful of sour 
milk. 


this would make a cheap, palatable muffin 


/or drepeake. To that foundation may be | 
reat care in preser- added from one tablespoonful to a fourth | 


cupful of sugar, the same of melted butter, 
/and one, two or three eggs, beating the 
whites and yoiks together or separately. 
But it will not doto increase the fat with- 
out increasing the eggs, as the one balances 
the other, the eggs having a tendency to 
make the dough tougher, as the fat has to 
make it tenderer. When eggs are used the 
tlour may be decreased, unless a large quan- 
tity of fat is used. 
** When we have no sour milk and must 
use skimmed milk or part water, fat is a 
desirable addition. In place of the sour 


milk, sweet milk can be substituted, and | 


one slightly rounding teaspoonful of cream 


° : | 
of tartar added. Omitting both soda and | 
KF, and cream of tartar, baking powder may be | 
and churned at this used. For each cupful of flour, when e888 defy fashion.” 
are used, one level teaspoonful of baking | 
powder, or two teaspoonfuls to the pint, is | 


sufficient ; without eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 


baking powder are often used for each cup- | 
fulof tlour.—Ameriecan Kitchen Magazine. | 


nee eee 
Fainting. 

It is a curious fact, of general remark, and | 
observed not by physicians only, that faint- | 
ing is less common than it used to be. It is | 
rare that one sees a woman carried out of 
church or the theatre, yet forty years ago it 
was a matter of such common occurrence as 
barely to excite remark. This is due in 
very great measure to the outdoor life 
young women lead in these days of tennis | 
and golf and other sports. The heart and | 
the circulation are strengthened by exercise 
in the open air, and it takes a greater shock 
to disorder the blood balance in the body of | 
the modern woman than it did in that of her | 
grandmother. 

The habit of fainting is not so much a sign | 
of weak heart as it is of an excitable circu- 
lation. It is eaused by anremia of the brain 
resulting from a dilatation of che blood ves- 
selsof the body and the consequent flow into 
them ot the entiremass of biood. This ab- | 
sence of blood from the brain arrests the | 
action of the heart and produces loss of con- | 
sciousness. It is probable that the heart | 
does not stop beating entirely, but acts so | 
feebly that no pulse can be felt. 

Alarming as a fainting spell may be, it is | 
very seldom, indeed, when the heart is not | 
actually diseased, that a person dies in one. | 
Women are more liable to faint than men, 
but there are few even of the latter who 


| her mind’s eye the inevitable spectre of de- 


that fits tightly over the temples. This con- 
striction of the arteries and veins that sup- 
ply the circulation o¢ the blood and the 
pressure of the hat upon these blood vessels 
cut off in part the circulation of the blood to 
the scalp. This makes the hair unhealthy 
and incline to drop out. Baldheadedness 
comes on prematurely, but in case of the 
long-headed person we are describing no 
hat could be found that would fit tightly 
across the temples. 

It was no wisdom of his that preserved 
his hair, but merely the accidental shape 
of his head. He has always been obliged to 
wear a hat that touched the forehead and 
back of the head. This left the circulation 
of the blood free tothe scalp. Hence the 
bristling, rugged, healthy mop of hair on 
his head. - Each hair stays in its place with 
the tenacity of a pine stump. A pound 
weight would not be sufficient to pull a 
single hair. 

Now, if there is any lesson to be learned 
from all this, it is simply to avoid wearing 
anything on the head that presses the tem- 
ples. This is probably the reason that 
women have a better growth of hair. It 
is rare, indeed, to see a_bald-headed 
woman. It is very common to see a 
bald-headed man. Women’s hats are 
worn as ornaments rather than for 
protection. They rarely touch the head 
at all. Men wear hats tightly clasped 
| about the head, interfering with the cir- 
| eulation of the scalp. This is why they 
/ are bald. They ought to be bald if they 
don’t know any better. Doubtless they 
| will continue to be bald in spite of this 
| article or anything else that can be written. 
' Roundheaded men are bound to become 
| baldheaded, simply because their hats hug 
tightly to their heads. 
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The Surrender. 

| No more trailing skirts!’ exclaimed 
the woman emphatically, bringing her hand 
down upon the mass of uncut material that 


3 = | was to make her summer suit. 
mutftins, increase the quantities of fat, egg | ; 


“Oh! ” said the dressmaker, in a tone of 


| mild perplexity. There was so much behind 
| hat** Oi! ’ thatthe woman felt moved to 
| assert herself. 


‘© T will not,’’ she exclaimed, “‘ bring home 


ia choice ssortment of microbes, like so 
“If quickly mixed and baked carefully, | b chains gene mn 


many entomological specimens.”’ 

‘“‘ But you needu’t get along skirt soiled,” 
said the dressmaker. ‘* You hold it up, you 
know.” 

“‘ It tires me to hold it up! I want to step 


| out freely.’’ 


Oh!” said the dressmakeragain. It was 


| her favorite argument, and it was apt to 


make her opponent wilt without knowing 
why. She had worked for that particular 
woman for several years, and had exercised 
over her a mild but invincible despotism. 
‘The wretched owner of the prospective gar- | 
ment was silent for a moment, wondering 
whether she could win, and seeing before 


feat. 
“They are all made long,’”? ventured the 
dressmaker, ‘‘except the heavy-stitched 
walking skirts.”’ 

“7 don’t care,” said the woman. “I will 


This time the dressmaker’s ‘t Oh!’”’ im- | 
plied that to defy fashion was to invoke | 
death or disgrace. The woman felt herself 
weakened before the inexorable judgment 
of ‘* one who knows.” 

** You’re very tall,’”’ said the dressmaker, 
softly. ‘* And slender,’’ she added, after an | 
effective pause. Her power lay in the fact | 
that she never became excited and never | 


gave way. It was diabolical. A vision rose | 


before the woman of her long, thin, lanky | 
self, clad girlishly in a skirt that escaped | 
the ground, witha pair of very substantial | 
feet peeping in and out, like anything rather 
than “ little mice.’”’ But pride came to her 
aid. 

* Cut it short! ’’ she ordered sternly. ‘I 
mean,”’ she added, ‘*‘ cut it about half an 
inch above ground.”’ 

* The edge will cut out and collect dirt,’ | 
said the dressmaker sadly. 

“ Let it!’? said the desperate woman. 

** It’s light material, easily held up.’’? The 
tone grew more melancholy, as if the dress- | 
maker were fighting with adverse fate. 

The woman was at bay. ‘I'll have it 
short!”’? she snapped, and the dressmaker | 
relapsed into silence and depression. When 
the skirt was nearly finished she tried it on 
with a look of mute despair. 

“The circular flounce is only basted on,’? | 
she said finally ; ** it—it can be let down.”’ 

** What’s all this length of stutf under the 
tlounce? ’’ asked the owner of the skirt. 

* Well, I didn’t cut it off, you know. The 
flounce can be let down. I thought you 
might change your mind! ”’ 

* Tt looks very straight up and down.’”’ 


continually refill as the water evaporates. In 
preparing the pudding have all the fruit stoned 
and cut, but not too fine, the almonds blanched 
and chopped. Incorporate all the: ingredients 
well togetier before adding the eggs and spirits, 
and beat the mixture well together for at least an 
hour—the longer the better. 


»~ 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Romaine is the king of green salads, its slightly 
bitter flavor rendering it an excellent accompani- 
ment for cheese. The best method of preparing 
the salad is to wash and dry its crisp leaves with- 
out cutting, merely breaking the head apart. In 
a large bow! mix the dressing with a wooden 
spoon and fork, first rubbing the interior of the 
bowl well with a clove of garlic. Itis mfch bet- 
ter to combine three vinegars for a salad dress- 
ing, the estragon, tarragon and malt being first 
blended with the pepper and salt and the oil 
added gradually. Just before serving put the 
romaine leaves in this dressing and toss them 
lightly about. Served with a cheese this salad is 
delicious, and fruit jelly is the only dessert that 
should follow it. 

Bluefish in Italian style is an elaborate method. 
Score and scale two pounds of bluefish; place it 
in a buttered pan, with half a glass of white wine, 
three tablespoonfuls of mushroom liquor, half a 
finely chopped onion and six chopped mush- 
rooms. Season with salt and pepper. Cover the 
fish with a buttered paper and cook in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes; take the fish out, lay it 
on 4 dish and put the juice ina saucepan, addirg 
a gill of Spanish sauce with a small glass of white 
wine. Reduce for two minutes, then pour it over 
the fish with some finely chopped parsley added. 
Before baking a b'uefish the Creole cooks pour 
over it a sauce made from fresh or canned toma- 
toes in which garlic is chopped. It is then baked 
until the flesh of the fish flakes, admitting the 
sauce, 

Shredded finnan haddie served inthe chafing 
dish with cream sauce is an excellent luncheon 
or supper relish. It is sufficiently substantial, 
indeed, for the piece de resistance of either meal. 
A white sauce is made in the usual way, and toa 
pint of this is added two tablespoontuls of butter, 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, and three 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, with one table- 
spoonful of grated Edam cheese. Season with a 
dash of cayenne or a little white pepper, and add 
a pound of the shredded finnan haddie, after- 
wards letting the mixture heat through, setting 
the blazer over the hot water pan. 

To use oil of red cedar as a moth preventive 
pieces of cotton batting should be wet wiih the 
oil and placed in closets and drawn or tied in the 
mouths of bags holding garments or bedding. 

Nightgowns for summer wear are cut square 
at the neck and have loose-fitting elbow sleeves. 
Many of these are finished with a beading of em- 
broidery through which a light-colored satin rib- 
bon is drawn, and the usual edging of embroidery 
is dispensed with. 

The latest thing in separate skirts is close fit- 
ting to the knees and finished with a wide gradu- 
ated accordion plaited fiounce. In skirts of light 
colors, the portion where the flounce joins the 
skirtis finished with white or ecru lace in me- 
dallion or serpentine design. 

A writerin “ What to Eat” gives a recipe for 
frozen fruit pudding as follows: Four eggs, half a 
cupful of sugar, a rounding tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, a quart of milk,a cup of either straw- 
beiry or cherry preserves, a fourth of a pound 
each of raisins and English walnuts and vanilla 














| pale blue linen nedallions embroidered with blue 


actual loss of consciousness. 


“Yes, if you have it long it will flare out 
| better. You’re so tall and slender. I 
| thought you might change your mind.” 
“Let it down!’ suddenly exciaimed the 
| woman, in the tone of a general who orders 


| a retreat. 


perienced at least a faint feeling, if not an 
In the ease of a fainting fit, the first thing 


possible, with the head lower than the feet, 


and then to loosen all the clothing. Vigor- | 
ous fanning and sprinkling the face with | 
cold water will help to equalize the circula- | 
tion. Burning a feather under the nose is 
sometimes of service. Smelling-salts may 


proteids are converted ints poptones, but the | also be used, but a »monia water is unad- 


fats are assimilated as fat, emulsionized by 
the secretion from the pancreas and bile, 
both tlowing in the upper partof the small 
intestine, 

Cream is a naturally emulsionized fat, 
easy of digestion and dietetically valuable, 
providing it is taken in small quantities, 
neither heated nor sweetened. 


| 


People suffering from various forms of | 


tuberculosis will find cream and olive oil of 
great value. From my own experience, 


olive oil may always take the place of cod | 


liver oil. It is much more palatable, and 
much more easily taken. 

The dietetic value of olive oil cannot be 
overestimated. It corresponds more nearly 
to the animal oils than any other vegetable 
oil. Most seed oils are drying, many of 
them neutral; from these facts they have 
less dietetic value, and are notin any way 
substitutes for olive oil from a dietetic 
standpoint. For frying purposes cotton- 
seed oil is valuable. 

Such dishes as cale or cole slaw, cabbage 
erved with cooked dressing, take the place 
of sueculent vegetables, but do notin any 
way fulfil the dietetic value of salad. 

A salad is simply a conveyer of vil. The 
green succulent vegetables are always to be 
preferred. A mayonnaise dressing is really 
a dressing for meats which are deficient in 
fatty matter—as the white meat of chicken, 
white-ftleshed fish—and is not suitable for 
such meats as mutton, which have more 
or less fat mingled throughout the lean 
flesh; nor with the red-tleshed fish, 
such as salmon. It is not an un- 
usual thing to hear of an immediate sick- 
ness after eating a salmon salad dressed 
with mayonnaise dressing. The salmon, 
rich in oil, has been heated to a high degree 
for the sake of preservation; when added to 
a rich oil dressing like mayonnaise, it must 
necessarily provoke acute indigestion. The 
white-fleshed fish and the dry meats are de- 
ficient in carbon, which may be supplied by 


i 


| visable, for the person may suddenly takea 

deep breath and inhale a powerful dose of 
| the pungent gas. Brandyand all other al- 
| coholic stimulants will do more harm than 
; good. 

Persons who are subject td fainting-spells 
| should avoid hot rooms and hot baths, stim- 
| ulants of all kinds,—strong tea and cotfee as 
well as alcohol,—and food of an indigestible | 
| nature.—Youth’s Companion. 


—~—-<> > 
How to Avoid Baldness. 


The writer of this squib has much hair 

onhis head. As a young man it was 
| black as a crow’s wing, curly, the envy 
of rivals and the despair of imitators; as 
a middle-aged man, iron gray, thick, lux: | 
uriant, with no disposition to grow less. 
How does it happen that this one indi- 
vidual is singled out from all the rest to 
be the possessur of so much hair? Has 
it been the use of hair tonics? Isit the 
result of frequent shampoos by a _bar- 
ber? Has he been spending money for 
|! some favorite hair restorer? Nothing of 
| the sort. None of these things has hap- 
|pened. [t has been brought about 
neither by wise management nor hered- 
| ity. This is the way it happened: The 
| head upon which thisluxuriant hair grows 
is of long diameter from before backward, 
but of short diameter from side to side. 
That is to say, a long, thin head, with rather 
hollow temples. This makes it impossible 
for him to buy a hat that fits tightly to his 
head. His head being so long, he is obliged 
to wear a 74, which is always too wide for 
his thin head. Hehas probably never worn 
a hat in his life that fitted tightly over the 
temple, says Medical Talk. 

Well, what has all this todo with lux- 
uriant hair? It has much to do with it. 
The temporal arteries that supply the 
scalp with blood run up the side of the 








temples. ‘Ihe average person wears a hat 








“Very well,” said the dressmaker, as 
meekly as if she were assenting to an act of 
self-sacrifice. And yet peowle wonder why 
women are slaves of fashion.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 
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Domestic Hints, 


PEA SALAD. 

Drain the liquid off a can of peas, add a cupful 
of celery cut into dice, two hard-boiled eggs cut 
into slices, and pour sufficient mayonnaise over | 
the mixture to moisten well.—What to Eat. | 

SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

Ezonomical scrambled eggs are best made by | 
putting some dripping or butter in a saucepan. | 
Let it melt, then beat two eggs, pour them in, add | 
a breakfast cupfal of fine bread crumbs, pepper 


and salt and a tablespoonful of milk. Stir well 
until the eggs are cooked to taste. Spread on 
three rounds of toast or bread fried in dripping. 
FRIED CHICKEN WITH TARTAR SAUCE. 
Cut up a chicken as for fricassee; season with 
salt, pepper and nutmeg; dip each piece in | 
melted butter and bread crumbs. Fry in deep | 
fat. Tartar Sauce—Make a mayonnaise dressing, | 
and addto itone finely chopped gherkin, one 
tablespoonful chopped parsley and a few capers. | 
FARINOSE CUSTARD. 
Into one pint boiling milk, stir slowly one table- | 
spoonful farinose, add one and one-half table- 
spoons sugar and a pinch of salt. After remov- 
ing from fire stir in two lightly beaten eggs; turn 
nto wep moulds. Serve with any sauce desired. 


FROZEN PUDDING. 

Prepare a custard with a quart of rich milk, a 
pint of cream, a pound of sugar andthe yolks of 
eight eggs. Set it on the fire and stir constantly 
until it begins to thicken; remove from the fire, 
and when it is cold add three tablespoonfuls of 
brandy, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one teaspoon- | 
fulof almond extract. Putin the freezer, and | 
when partially frozen add a quarter of a pound of | 
stoned raisins that have been cooked a little in 
water to soften them,a quarter of a pound of 
currants, a quarter of a pound of citron cut fine. 
Freeze smooth and put in a mould, and pack in 
ice and salt. 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 

Two pounds of raisins, one pound of currants, 
one pound of citron, half pound of almonds, one 
pound of butter, one pound of flour, one pound of 
brown sugar, one teaspoonful each of ground 
cinnamon, cloves, allspice, ginger and nutmeg, 
half a pint of brandy and wine mixed and one 
dozen eggs. Boil six hours. Keep water boiling 
by the side of pudding boiler all the time, and 








| lace forms thé sash. 


| sort of gown, while if it were made up more 


| extreme. 


to flavor. To save time it is better to seed and 
cut the raisins and chop the nuts the day before. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs and the sugar until | 


light, add the cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 
milk, the remaining milk ‘heated to boiling, and 
cook over hot water for fifteen minutes, stirring 
constantly until thickened, then occasionally. 
When the mixture is cold add the preserves, 
raisins and nuts and flavor with vanilla. Freeze 


| asice ceram, and when half frozen add a mer- 


ingue made of the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
and slowly added to them a fourth of a ecupful of 
sugar and water each, cooked to a thick syrup. 
Turn out at serving time, and garnish with 
whipped cream, preserves and English walnuts. 





«*s Veilings and pongees are the materials most 
famed in green. Sage green linen is very popular 
also. 

«*s The combination of black and ecru laces is 


| a feature of the new foulard gowns, and particu- 


larly those in shades of red. Popeline foulard is 
one of the new varieties and is very thin and 


| soft. Among the other new summer materials 


are the embroidered voiles and the exquisite 


| erystallines. The latter in white are charming 


embroidered in eeru tints. 

«*s An odd combination on a gown of deep beige 
veiliug isa deep collar of Irish lace inset with | 
and white and a delicate touch of black. This is | 
attached to the bodice with litle cluster loops of 
black velvet ribbon. 

«*s In laces and embroideries the varied tints 


| of yellow are represented in their prettiest guise, 


the combination of ecru and cream tints being 
wonderfully effective. 

«*s Ultra smart is a frock ot Japanese toile ina 
rich shade of currant red, trimmed with a coarse 
cream lace combined witha red braid lace em- 
broidered) by hand in silks of various colors, giv- 


| ing the effect of red decoration softened by gray. 


The belt andi sash are of black taffeta. Medal- | 
lions of this trimming show between the plaits 
around the skirt, and tiny bows of black taffeta 
head the tounee. | 

«ts A novelty in trimming is white 1 ce with | 
part of the design hand painted in black. This | 
is more especially for evening gowns, inset, of 
course, like all laces in these days, but the effect 
is indescribable. It seems to be one of the 
season’s fancies also to use black maltese lace as 
a trimming for white Irish lace, as if lace could 
need any decoration, but it seems to this season, 
as one handsome trimming is laid over another to 
get special e fleets and add richness to the gown. 

a*s Silk braid, and especially the finest soutache, 
is a distinct feature of trimming on tie latest | 
summer gowns. The finest veilings are trimmed 
with it sewn on in close rows or separated with | 
one fine tuck between the rows. 

a*®, The newest thing in muslin shows a lingerie 
embroidered border worked in black and very 
lacelike in appearance. An imported gown of 
rose pink muslin shows this finish, the bodice | 
made surplice fashion and the embroidery finish- 
ing the edges. Along barb of black Chantilly 


e*s A charming gown of white organdie muslin 
shows a trimming of Madeira embroidery in a 
real butter tint worked on the edge of each 
flounce inset with small medallions of black 
Chantilly. A bow of black tulle on the bodice 
midway between the neck and the belt is a smart 
touch applied to many of the thin gowns. 

a*« One of the prettiest shirt-waist gowns of the 
season is made of gun metal gray Louisine silk 
with the box-plaited skirt stitched down to the 
knees and a blouse bodice, with collar band and 
a very harrow vest of tucked white lawn and lace 
with two very narrow pipings of blue silk to give 
the touch of color. The peculiar gray in this 
kind of silk is wonderfully smart in the simple 


elaborately the effect would be ugly in the 


Curious facts. 


—tThe crocodile, the chicken and the ostrich 
take pebbles with their food to aid in grinding it. 
—Not a pound of all the coal burned in Swit 
zerland is dug within the borders of that country. 
—HIf all the mountains in the world were 
leveled, the average height of the land would 
rise nearly 250 feet. 

—tThe Abyssinian warriors always honor their 
king by a band escort of forty-five trumpets 
wherever he goes. 

— The largest loaves of bread in the world are 
those baked in France and Italy. They are often 
as much as six feet long. 

—tThe highest temperature yet reached by 
man is found in the burning of powdered alumi- 
num with some substance rich in oxygen. 

—tThe Detroit river is the outlet of the great- 
est bodies of fresh water in the world, aggreyat- 
ing eighty-two thousand square miles of lake 
surf2ce. 

— It is said that the flint which forms the sub- 
stratum of London is nothing but petrified 
sponges. An examination of the fossil sponge or 





flint shows its structure. 33933332393 333332939. 

—Robinson Crusoe’s island, Juan Fernandez, 
lying six hundred miles west of Valparaiso, is to 
be given a civil government by Chile on account 
of its lobster-canning industry. 

—At a congress of mothers in Washington, 
D.C, the unmarried women seemed to;be full of 
advice regarding the rearing and training of 
children, while \he mothers stared thoughtfully 
and wondered how the inexperienced maidens 
learned all they pretended to know. 

—A singular illustration of the persistence 
with which the Japanese adhere to their family 
vocations is seen in an announcement ina Japan- 
ese newspaper that a certain celebrated dancing 
master was to hold a service in honor of the one 
thousandeth anniversary of the death of his ances- 
tor, who was the first of the family to take up the 
profession. 

—The immigrants arriving now have a low 
rate of illiteracy. Last year sixty-two per cent. 
of the adult Syrians who landed at the port of 
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The World Beautiful. = 


..-**One today is worth two tomorrows. Hay 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
you something todo tomorrow? Doit today’ 


The influence of the Holy Spirit, exquisitely 
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called the Comforter, is a matter of actual expe- 
rience, as solid a reality as that of Electro-Mag- 
netism. ie ong Se. 

The further limits of our being plunge, it seems 
to me, into an altogether other dimension of ex- 
istence from the sensible and merely understand- 
able world. Name itthe mystical region, or the 
supernatural region, whichever you choose. 
So far as an_ ideal impulse originates in 
this region (and most of them do orig- 
mate in it, for we find them possessing it 


B. Franklin. 

.--- Learn the lesson of thanksgiving. [ft is 
to God, it is due to ourselves. Thanksgiving to: 
the past makes us trustful in the present and 
hopeful for the future. What He has done is ti: 
pledge of what He will do.—A. C. A. Ha!!, 

---- There are infinite gradations of holiness 
from the first faint stirring in the soul of love fo: 
God and goodness to the conscious, complete 
| Successful devotion of a life to the highest end - 
| of living; but all are bound together and mad: 
| one by that breath of the Holy Spirit which 








in a way for which we cannot otherwise ac- | their single strength.—Selected 


count); we belong to itin a more intimate sense | ...- All that God desires is to give you his great 


than that in which we belong to the visible 
| world, for we belong in the most intimate sense 
| wherever our ideals belong. Yet the unseen 
region in question is not merely ideal, for it pro- 
| duces effects in this worid. When we commune 
| withit work is absolutely done upon our finite per- 
| sonality, for we are turned into new men, and 
| consequences in the way of conduct follow in the 
| natural world upon our regenerative change. 
| But that which produces effects in another reality 
| must be termed a reality itself, so I feel as if we 
| had no philosophic excuse for calling the unseen 
or mystical world unreal.—Prof. William James. 
| 

| 





On the contrary, indeed, the unseen is 
| the realm of that which is most real and 
abiding. The positiveness of the divine life 


is a quality that has too litcle recognition | 


from the world of philosophy and specula- 
ition. It is an infinite reservoir of infinite 


energy, from which may be drawn atany | 


moment, peace, courage and power. ‘* Man 
‘can learn tu transcend the limitations 
of finite thought at. will. The Divine 
' Presence is known through experience. 
The turning to a higher plane is a dis- 
tinct act of consciousness. It is not a vague 
twilight, or semi-conscious experience. It 


| 


love so that it may dwell in you and be the prin- 
ciple of your life and service; and all that wit! 

stands God’s desire and his gift is the want ot 
room for it and for its free movement when that 
room is taken up with yourselves and your littl: 
personal interest.—William Bernard Ullathorie 

---- Thrift, sobriety, industry, these are good 
but these alone do not make a great nation «1 
happy people. Nor can they ever be securels 
taught where courage, self-sacrifice, devotion 
country, the consecrated service due to freedou 
and to truth are not taught alongside of them as 
part of the equipment of a citizen of earth ani! 
child of God.—Richard A. Armstrong. 

---- There we some who give up their prayers 
because they have so little feeling in their pray 
ers—so little warmth of feeling. But who told us 
that feeling wasto bea test of prayer? The 
work of prayer is a far too noble and necessary 
work to belaid aside for any lack of feeling 
Press on, yeu who aredry and cold in yous 
brayers, press on asa work and as a duty, ald thi 
Holy Spirit will, in His good time, refresh yous 
prayers Himself.—Arthur F. Winnington Ingran 

-.--If our hearts were tuned to. praise 
should see causes unnumbered, which we ha 
never seen betore, for thanking God. Thanks 
giving is spoken of asa ‘sacrifice well pleasi: 
unto God.” It is a far higher offering thi 


is not an eestacy. It is nota trance. It is | Prayer. When we pray we ask for things whi 
not super-consciousness in the Vedantic | We Want or we tell out our sorrows. We pi 
in order to bring down blessings upon ourselves 


/sense. It is not due to self-hypnotization. 
It isa perfectly calm, sane, sound, rational, 
common-sense shifting of consciousness 
from the phenomena of sense perception to 
the phenomena of seer-ship, from the 
‘thought of self to a distinetively higher 


| realm. For example, if the lower self be | 


nervous, anxious, tense, one can in a 
few moments compel it to be calm. This is 
not done by a word simply. Nor is it done | 
by hypnotism. It is by the exercise of | 
power. One feels the spirit of peace as | 
definitely as heat is perceived on a hot 
summer day. The power can be as surely 
used as the sun’s rays can be focussed and 
made to do work, to set fire to wood.’’ 

In these words there is very clearly set 
forth a certain spiritual achievement of a 
definite nature. It is simply the act of lib- 
erating the spiritual self from entanglement 
with the lower self,— the summoning into 
ascendency of the higher powers. This in- 


we praise, because our hearts overtlow with lo 
to God, and we must speak it out to Him 
flows out of pure love, and then the love goes 
back to our hearts, and warms them anew. « 
revives and quickens them.—Prisciila Maurie: 


Grilliants. 


For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 


I 





Emerson 


The dust replaced in hoisted roads, 
The birds joeoser sung; 
The sunshine threw his hat away 
The orchards spangles hung. 
The breezes brought dejected lute- 
And bathed them in the glee; 
The East put out a single flag 
And signed the fete away. 
—Emily Diek:us 


That was the shepherd of the flock; He k: 


tense degree of spiritual energy may be The distant voice of one poor sheep astray 
achieved with the force and suddenness of a aS ned arias Him, but te was true 
And listened for its bleating night and day 


special creation. 

The physical universe in which man finds 
himself is not only surrounded by the spir- 
itual universe, but the two are so absolutely 
interpenetrated that he may live in both, 
and, as a matterof fact, whoever lives the | 
life of the spirit is, now and here, an inhabi- 
tant of both these realms. But the spirit- 
ual universe is the reservoir of energy. 
“The things that are seen are temporal, but 
those that are unseen are eternal,’? and 
faith, as the substance of those things not 


And thou, fallen soul, afraid to live or dis 
In the deep pit that will not set thee tree 
Lift upto Him the helpless homeward cry 
For all that tender love is seeking the: 
—Anna L. War 


Thy wonderful grand will, my God! 
Triumphantly I make it mine; 
And faith shall breathe her glad * Amen” 
To every dear command of Thine 
—Jean Sophia Pigott 
Now, O my God, 
My comfort, portion, rest! 


seen, isa definite potency which is practi- 
_ cally related to daily affairs. That is to say, breast 

it is an absolute power, by means of which | cay ine te Taos eall me Thvself—oh, speak 

| one can fulfil the practical duties of every | And bind my heart to thee. whom most [ seek 
; day. Thedegree of one’s ability to draw —Gerhara Tersteecen 
| from this energy and assimilate it into his |. 
| life measures his degree of success. Take thy whole portion with thy Master's mind 


; Thou, none but Thou, shalt reign within 


The true expression of this energy upon | 
which one may draw infinitely is in service. | 
It is in so enlarging the personal sphere of | 
life as to include the widest possible range | 
of sympathy and comprehension. ‘The 
mystic spirit is full of value in reaching out 
into the realm of spiritual forces, but when 
these forces are gained they must be applied. | 
The old religious idea used to include a 
great deal of discussion about saving the 
soul; but the larger spiritual enlightenment 
of today sees that the phrase “ saving the 
soul’’ implies a present condition, the state 
of love, sympathy, service, by which the soul 
is saved today, and not a vague condition to 
be achieved in some far-off eternity. Now 
is the day of salvation. The success of life 
lies not in possessing this thing or that, but 
in keeping the harmonious and perfectly re- 
ceptive relation with the spiritual realm of 
forces, and using these forces in every duty 
and need and opportunity that presents it- 
self. As for always compassing desires, or 
achieving the possession of this thing or 
that, it is, in reality, immaterial. The best 
things in life are often the things one does 
not have; but they produce effects in the 
visible world, and often, just in proportion 
as the things themselves remain in the 
ethereal realm, is the potency of the energy 
they incite in the physical realm. This 
other dimension of existence is one with 
which the final reckoning must be made. 

Tie Brunswick, Boston. 


aa ms of Thougbt. 


---- Notthing is stronger than custom.—Ovid. 

----God’s response to the fears of man is al- 
ways, * Fear not.”—Abbott. 

---- What is food to one man may be fierce 
poison to others.—Lucretius. 

----I£ you are wise, be wise; keep what goods 
the gods provide you.—Plautus. 

----Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.—Eph 
v., 14. 

----[am a man, and nothing that concerns 
man do I deem a matter of indifference to me.— 
Terence. 

---- The greatest work has always gone handi 

n 
hand with the most fervent moral purpose.—Sid- 
ney Lanier. 























Toil, hindrance, hardness, with His virtue take 
And think how short a time thy heart may tind 

To labor or to suffer for his sake. 

—Anna L. Waribe 
—_ oS 
THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

A sudden whir of eager sound,— 

And now a sometning throbs around 

The flowers that watch the fountain. Look 

It touched the rose, the green leaves siiov! 

I think, and yet so lightly tost 

That not a spark of dew was lost. 


Te'l me, O Rose, what thitig it is 
That now appears, now vanishes? 
Surely it took its fire-green hue 
From daybreaks that it glittered through 
Quick, for the sparkle of the dawn 
Glints through the garden, and is gone 
What was the message, Rose, what word 
Delight foretold, or hope deferred? 
—Edwin Markhat 





LACKHEADS, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES AND TAN. 


| How to Remove Them. | 
How to Make the Skin Beautiful. 











Thereis no remedy which will restore the complexio 
&s quickly as Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach, T!hs- 
ands of patrons afflicted with most miserable skins la 
been delighted with its use, Many skins covered »" 
pimples, reckles, wrintles, eczematous eruptions (i 
ing, burning and annoying), sallowness, brown pot («> 
and blackheads have been quickly changed to briv’'; 
beautiful complexions, Skin Nroubles which havebarie! 
the most eminent physicians have been cured prom)" 
and many have expre<sed their profoundest thanks fer ' 
wonderful Face Bleach. 

This marvelous remedy will be sent to any 3 : 
upon receipt of price, $2.00 per single bottle, cr tree 
bottles (usually required), $5.00. 

Book, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” mailed for 6c. 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 
6 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


George S. Seally of 75 Nassau street, New 
York, says: “* For years I have been troubled 
with rheumatism and dyspepsia, and I 

ame to the conclusion to try your pills. I 

nmediately found great relief from their 
»: | feel like a new man sinceI com- 

enced taking them, and would not now 

» without them. The drowsy, sleepy feel- 
ng L used to have has entirely disappeared. 
ihe dyspepsia has left me, and my rheuma- 

sm is gone entirely. Iam satisfied if any 
ne so attlicted will give Radway’s Pills a 

ial they will surely cure them, for I be- 
eve it all comes from the system being out 
i order—the liver not doing its work.’’ 


adway’s 
Pills 


ire all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiveness, | 
‘iles, Sick Headache, Female Com- ; 


ist 





plaints. Biliousness, Indigestion, | 
Constipation and all Disorders of 
the Liver. 25c¢ per box. At Drug- 
cists or by mail. Radway & Co... 55 
Elm street. New York. Be sure to 
vet * Radway’s* and see that the 
name ison what you buy. 


3 
S 
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| 
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GoD. 
God is not in the air, 
God is not in the wind, 
© fellow-mortal he is in your heart; 
Why are you so blind? 


You search for him in vain, 
Where he may not appear. 
Oh, gaze within your heavenly soul, 
And see him standing near! 


Miscellaneous. 


The Coffee Machine. 


“ Did you think of it, dear?” my wife asked me 
one morning over the breakfast-table. “ Father’s 
birthday is day after tomorrow. What present 
are we to give him this year? Have you made up 
your mind?” 

I was deeply interested in my paper, reading 
the report of our latest cause celebre, a murder 
trial, and not paying attention to her remarks, [ 
answered absent-mindedly : 

“ Ten years, State’s prison.” 

** W-h-a-t?” a startled expression coming into 
her eyes. “ Drop that nonsense,”’ she retorted, 
hotly, “and give me a sensible answer if you 
Can.’ 

I put the paper away and iooked up, noticing 
for the first time that she was in a temper, and 
remembering the foolish remark I had made. 

ei Pardon me, darling,” I begged remorsefully. 
“You know well enough that I couldn't have 
meant the words in good earnest. I was so 
very deeply engrossed in the district attorney’s 
ac dress to the jury that I became somewhat con- 
fused. Overlook it, and be friends! But to the 
point. What are we to give the old gentleman? 
A nice pocketbook ?” 

* Woula that not be like throwing out an in- 





| delicate hint?” she replied, somewhat pacified. 


*Hm. FT don’tknow! Well, then, how about 
aMmorning cap of red, white and black, with a 
ld ge tassel? ’”’ 

*** He has one.” 

“ Or a comfortable house coat?” 

»**No,no! I tell you what; a ‘ self-actor’ ma- 
chine *!” she exclaimed triumphantly; “ just the 
thing.” 

“A what?’ Tqueried, shaking my head in- 
eredulously.. “Heaven defend us! What kind of 
athing did you say? and what in the world is he 
to do with it?” 

“ You know, dear ’—Anna was all excitement 
now—" how fond father is of good coffee. How he 
scolds the cook for not making the beverage to 
his liking (what does she know about making 
coftee, anyway)? “Not long since I saw in Mrs. 


| Faber’s house a newly-invented self-actor-extrac- 


tion coffee and tea machine. I tell you this is 
exactly what father wants! ” 

“ So thatisit. A coftee machine} I thought 
it was a sewing machine or some such thing, 
What did you callit? A self-actor-extraction-and 
so-forth-machine? What a monstrous name! 
How dreadful! ” 

“But practical, unspeakably practical, I tell 
you. You pour the water into the boiler, and 
then some coffee into a little bowl above. Then 
you light the alcohol beneath. The heated water 


| is by means of a glass tube led from the boiler 


| into the bowl. The boiler’s weight diminishes as 


Guiding, showing, in your life, | 
Bids these and forbids those. 
Oh, he who listens unto this voice, 
A better life e’er Knows! 
S. S. GREENBERG. 
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CRIMES OF THE MOSQUITO. 
in the marshes where the bullfrog sings his 
mellow serenade, 


in the swamps, where booms the bittern in the 


gloomy eypress shade me 
And the cheerful alhgator lurks within the 


everglade; 

in the cistern, where rain water pours and 
trickles down the spout; 

In the stagnant pools, in grasses, and most 


everywhere about, : 
The bloodthirsty mosquito from the egg is 
hatching out. 
And, onee hatched, he comes among Us with his 


pesky little bill, a 
Ald he settles on our persons very much against 


our will, 
And. inserting his proboscis, he proceeds at once 


to drill. 
And when through our epidermis he has man- | 


aged for to bore, ; ; 
He fills up his little carcass tothe bursting point 


with gore, ida 
This is strietly true, though doubtless you sus- 


pected it before. 

You think that you have got him and find out that 
you have not, 

For he keeps one eye W 
den swat. ; sadeh 

And knows just how long it’s healthy to remain | 


ide open to elude the sud- 


upon the spot. 
You may sereen up all your windows and hang 


netting o’er your bed, : 
It doesn’t keep him out, because he stays nside 


| 


instead, : 
And you wake up in the morning and find out 
that you’ve been bled. 
similarly you may smear yourself with evil- | 
smelling stuff o#. 
That is guaranteed by druggists on mosquitos to 


be rough, ; 
But they seem to enjoy it, though it does smell 
bad enough. 
So he breaks our summer slumbers, robs us cf 
our needed rest; ; 
so he drives us from our porches, where the vines 
he doth mitest, ; ; : 
And he spoils the fun ef fishing, does this sanguih- 


ary pest. 


sut upon the brute’s demerits we'd endeavor to 


be dumb; ! ; sai 
We'd forgive him all his faults—no inconsiderable 
sum— 
If he'd simply 
not hum. 


go about his bloody business and 
—Chicago Daily News. 


>- 
SOMETHING SINGS. 


Let me go where’er I will. 

| hear a sky-born musie still, | 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 

From allthat’s fair, from all that’s foul, 

Peals out a cheerful song. 

It is not only in the rose, 

[t is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the songs of women heard; 

ut in the darkest, meanest things 

There always, alway something sings. 

‘Tis not inthe high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redpreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers; 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway something sings. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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SPRING SONG. 


to pool and log 
e hewt and frog, ever | 
lirst blade peers at the snowdrift’s edge, 


there’s dreamy green along the hedge; 
1) strange winds sereech | 


flapping beech, 
ere’s lift of mist from hollow and knoll | 


fuzzy cub in the fox’s hole; | 
sleeps no seed. | 
eps the weed, 
ids go shouldering up the pass, 
‘ice are astir in the matted grass; 
bats quit the wall, 
ats the gall, ‘ 
iere’s shaking of tassels and drifts of rain, 
ushine and shadow, and surshine again; 
Daphnis, blow, 
| Love know; 
our flute by the bluebird’s bill, 
uur heart to your lips and blow with a 
—John Vance Cheney, in Lyrics. 
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| make head or tail of so complicated a thing. 


the water lessens. The latter therefore raises 


| itself a trifle, thus releasing a spring attached to 


the cover of the alcohol lamp, which falls upon the 


| lamp and extinguishes the flame. Do you under- 
| Stand?” 


“Not the least bit,’’ was my energetic response. 


| But my wife went on as though it mattered 
| little whether I understood or whether I did not 


understand. 
* And as soon as the boiler has cooled off, the 
beverage in the bowl, as tne result of the pressure 


| of the outer air,—do you understand, now?” 


“No!” Lexclaimed more energetically than be- 
fore, but with the self-same result; for my better 


| half kept on just as if I had replied “yes,’’ in- 


stead of ‘fno”’! . 

© Asthe result of the pressure of the outer air 
the now ready coffee runs by means of a sieve 
and the identical tube back into the boiler below. 
Then you can empty it into cups at your conven- 


| iexnee,”’ she concluded deliberately. ‘I find that 


a wonderfully simple procedure.” 

“Yes, surprisingly simple, my dear,” I said 
doubtingly. ‘See here, wifey, I think I shall 
have to take another course in physiology and 
technology before I would be equal to compre- 


| hending the raising of the tube by air pressure 


and the dropping of the lamp cover as the result 
of the escape of heated water. And you really 
intend giving such a what-do-you-eall-it machine 
as a present to your father? I am quite sure I 


| don’t care; but I bet your father will be dis- 


pleased, simply because he will not be able to 

“ You have always fault to find with my propo- 
sitions,’’ she pouted, sensitively; “ always. But I 
take the bet. What is it to be, for a kiss?” 

“A kiss! As though an every-day affair like 
that were an object for a wager.” 

My wife laid the index finger of her right hand 


| on to her little nose, her favorite attitude when 


in a reflective mood. 
“ The other day,” she said, ‘I noticed a splen- 


| did brooch in S.’s_ shop window; just the thing.” 


“ And Larocking chair at F.’s such as I always 
longed to possess,” Iadded. ‘ It is a bargain. 
Rocking chair against brooch. If your what-do- 


| you-call-it-machine does its duty, you will get 


your brooch; if not, you are bound to buy me the 
chair. Shake on it!” 

“ All right,”’yny wife acquiesced in ajtriumphant 
tone. 

She really purchased the extraction machine, 
which, to judge from appearances, was a pretty, 
neat and brightly polished little affair. The 
birthday arrived, and we solemnly assembled in 
her father’s house and handed him the present, 


| but he looked rather surprised. 


“Well, well!” he exclaimed, ‘just look at this! 
A filtering machine. Did youever! I must con- 
fess I like the idea, for our city water is not very 


| clear and the supply is poor. It may come in 
| handy.” 


o” 


“What are you talking about, my dear father 
my Anna interrupted excitedly and in an almost 
angry tone, “ you do not really mean to say that 


| you think our love is so trifling as to buy you a 


filtering apparatus for a birthday present?” 
The old man looked from one to the other of us, 


| embarrassed. 


“ God forbid,” he said feelingly, “ that I should 


| think so ill of my dear children, but, perhaps— 


yes, I know, that’s it; one of the newly invented 
patent electric night lamps, eh?” 

I grinned. Anna looked daggers at me. 

“Itis a new coff e machine, father, dear,” said 
my wife’s sister Fannie, whose head is always 
full of mischief. “ You throw the beans in on 


| one side and ‘cafe au lait’ already made flows 


out on the other. Plain as daylight.” 

“ Fannie, my child,” said I, with all the dignity 
I could muster, “ please go and bring some hot 
watér and the necessary ground coffee, and give 
us a chance to demonstrate to father the utilit 
of this wonderful machine.” 

Fannie did so. In the meantime the old man 
walked several times around the table shaking 
his silvery locks and casting suspicious glances 
at the complicated thing before him. He looked 
positively frightened. : : 

“ Say, Otto,” turning to me with an anxious 
face, “I hope that thing will not explode? We 
read every day dreadful stories about these new- 
fangled patents in the papers. Please be care- 
ful, children, I beg of you.” ; 

“ Why, father, the whole proceeding is so very 


| simple,” my wife pleaded, defending her present, 


* just read what it says here! I take the water,”’ 


| taking the vessel with the hot water from Fannie 


—and pour it into the boiler, like this, see, just 


so. Aw!” she suddenly cried out. She had 


| scalded her fingers. 


It was my turn now. “ Please step aside,” I 
said, going up tothe table, “let me try. You 
will injure yourself worse with your ex periment- 
ing. Hand me the water, Fannie; that’s it, 
thank you,dear! And now I’ll light the lamp. 
Zounds, the stuff won’t burn!” 

“It is prepared non-inflammable alcohol for 
medicinal purposes,” said father. 

‘“‘ Well, then, send for some that will burn,” I 
cried, out of patience, after I had wasted a dozen 
or so matches in the vain attempt to ignite the 
lamp. 

“| know what I am going todo. I am going to 
sacrifice my bottle of eau de Cologne,” Fannie 
excla'‘med magnanimously, ‘‘ what is the differ- 

ce?” 
wghe ran off and pretty soon returned with th 
odorous fluid, emptying it into the lamp after I 
had poured out the *‘ medicated ” alcohol. 

The cologne burned all right, and pretty soon a 
low, melodious singing could be heard, showing 
that the machine was beginning to do its work. 
My wife’s countenance was allaglow. Now she 
was happy, only father looked still anxious-like 
and worried. 
> Children, better not go near it,’ he admon- 
ished, ‘‘only yesterday three little girls were 


terribly scalded, you know.” 
' Pretty soon the steam seethed inside the 


machine, the cover fell upon the lamp and the | 


flame was extinguished. I looked sidewise at 
my wife with a grin. 

“* According to the receipt,” I said, maliciously, 
‘the coffee ought to be done, but I fail to smell 
the usual aroma. Do you?” 

Just then the water in the boiler began seeth- 
ing and bubbling stronger, and a stream of water 
shot out of the latter into the glass tube and 
thence into the bow! on top. 

“My, how nice,” exclaimed my little eight- 
year-old brother-in-law Fred, gleefully. “For all 
the world like a waterfall!”’ 

My wife was disgusted. She turned pale from 
subdued excitement and anger. ‘“ What can this 
mean,” she'said, “something must be wrong!” 

“I think your self-actor-extraction machine is 
suffering from.internal troubles. There is alto- 
gether too much internal business.” I ventured 
toremark dryly. ‘I dare say, youare beginning 
to make up your mind where the best rocking 
chairs are for sale, eh, dear?” 

My wife looked as if she were considering 
whether it would be the better policy to fall in a 
fainting fitinto my arms or to declare herself 
vanquished and pay the bet, while her dear 
father continued shaking his head until the 
tassel on the top of his cap swung to and fro like 
a@ pendulum. 

“ Well,” he at last r2marked, “ this is the fun- 
niest apparatus I ever saw. Whereis the coffee?” 
when suddenly Fanny, in her usual impulsive 
way cricd: 

** What a set of fools we allare! We forgot all 
about putting some in.” 

Sure enough. A napkin had been accidentally 
thrown over the ground coffee brought in by 
Fannie, and during the prevailing excitement of 
expectancy nobody had given it a thought. 

My wife was delighted. Her machine was to 
be redeemed after all. After favoring me with 
another annihilating look the second act of the 
drama began. Not a single word was spoken. 
We were awaiting developments. 

Again the seething and bubbling sound, and 
even the aroma of steaming coffee filled the room. 

The brown fluid could be seen passing through 
the tube, and exclamations of surprise and grati- 
fication escaped the lips of those present. Anna 
was all smiles and sunshine. 

“1 trust,” she said to me mischievously, ‘that 
you have not forgotten the address where to buy 
hat brooch we were talking about yesterday.” 

Even father nodded satisfied and pleasantly. 

“This is a practical macnine,” he mused com- 
placently, pouring out the first cup of the brown 
everage, “and what an aroma, but rather an 
odd sort of smell. Strange, isn’t it? What does 
it smell like? ” 

The old man lifted the cup to his lips and 
tasted the contents. With a jerk he set it down 
again upon the table, making a wry face. 

“Tl be I ask your pardon, but that 
stuff has a positively wicked taste; monstrous, 
abominable! Fie! What the dickens does it 
taste like? ”’ 

He expectorated several times and pressed 
his hands to his stomach as if nauseated. 

** Just like eau de cologne, father,” I suggested, 
“avery agreeable smell, don’t you think? A 
trifle odd when taken with coffee, but you will 
undoubtedly get used to the taste when you once 
become familiar with the machine.’’ 

‘“*For shame, husband,” said my wife ‘ how 
mean of you. Undoubtedly Fannie has acciden- 
tally spilled a drop of eau de Cologne intothe 
boiler while filling the lamp. Where is the harm? 

Itis a bit unpleasant, it is true, but that’s all 
there is toit. We will have to try again, for the 
machine works all right, of that we ought to be 
convinced now.” ¢ 

“ Hold!” objected tather, lifting his hand with a 
protesting gesture toward the coffee machine 
“no more of this monkey business. I would 
rather that Anna make us all a cup of coffee now 
n the old-tas hioned way, and later on you may 
continue your experiments as long as you like. 
The machine is just splendid, children,” he con- 
tinued, “and I thank you heartily for your 
thoughtfulness in giving it to me, but there is 
something strange and odd about it to which I 
must get used first, and that takes time for a 
man of my age.” 

“ Before we go any further with it,” I added, 
‘let us tell the girl to give it a thorough clean- 
ing. Lottie,’ to the cook,—‘‘ take this machiue 
into the kitelien and scald lamp and boiler with 
hot water and soda or some such stuff.’ 

The girl went off with her burden. Shortly 
after we were startled by a loud report, followed 
by frightened screams from the kitchen and by a 
sound of falling and breaking pieces. Something 
told me that again it was that ill-fated machine. 

I opened the kitchen door. Sure enough, the girl 
in a dark corner had stumbled with her burden, 
and the self-actor-extraction-coffee-and-tea-ma- 
chine lay broken on the floor. The poor fright 
ened girl sobbed. Fannie scolded, my wife 
wrung her hands in despair; I bit my lips under- 
neath my bushy mustache, and father looked 
pleased and relieved. 

“Never mind, children,’ he said, “it is best 
so. ltake this for a sign from above. Provi- 
dence has interfered. I am conservative in my 
ideas, and am, therefore, not over fond of the 
present era of machinery. Stop crying, girl’— 
this to the cook—“ and brew a good cup of coffee 
for my company. And now no more about the 
matter. I do not wish to have my birthday 
spoiled.”’ 

* How about our bet, Anna?” I asked my wife. 

“You have lost that,” she quickly responded. 
‘The machine was in perfect order, if only—”’ 

“ Yes, if only it had not been so imperfect! No. 
my dear, this time you have lost and notI. You 
had better get ready to go for my rocking chair.” 

“What bet are you quarreling about, you 
two?” asked the old man. 

I told him all, and called on him to decide who 
had won. 

“Both of you,” was his diplomatic opinion, 
which created another controversy between Anna 
and myself. Meanwhile Lottie appeared with 
the coffee, made in ‘ old-fashioned” style, and 
the conversation drifted into other channels and 
soon became general. 

On the following morning, however, there ap- 
peared a messenger in our dwelling, delivering a 
rocking chair for me, a splendid piece of furni- 
ture, by the way, and exactly five minutes later 
another messenger came bringing a brooch for 
my wife, a veritable little gem. To each of the 
two presents was fastened father’s visiting card 
with the inscription: ‘‘ This 1s my revenge for 
jeoparding my life with your seif-actor-extraction 
coffee-and-tea machine.” 

“Say,” I remarked to my wife, comfortably 
stretching myself in the new rocking chair, ‘‘ you 
seem 10 have been in the right, after all, for your 
self-and-so-forth machine has proved itself to be 
very practical, indeed,—in its results.”—From 
the German. 





Historical. 


—tThe Astor House, New York city, was built 


in 1841. 
— In 1824 Lafayette carried out his long-cher- 


ished purpose of revisiting America. He sailed 
from Havre July 13, accompanied by his son, 
George Washington, to spend a year in the re- 
public be had helped to found. His eyes fell on 
teeming States where he had left a narrow sea- 
board line of struggling colonies. New York wel- 
comed him with the wildest acclamations. Dur- 
|ing the year he went all over the country, 
through the West and South, greeted with 
affection; gazing on new commonwealths sprung 
out of the wilderness; witnessing the exciting 








presidential contest between Adams, Jackson, 
Clay and Crawford; admiring the order of 
our political system that rocked in the storm of 
an election, but rode all taut and strong; and, 
fresh from the failure of the French Republic, 
admiring the success of our constitutional sys- 
tem. Congress welcomed him in the stirring 
words.of Clay, who pictured him as a sainted pa- 
triot visiting the scene of his earthty labors and 
witnessing the fruits of his sacrifices in the felicity 
andinerease of the land. President John Quincy 
Adams addressed him in the words of the florid 
eloquence of that day, saying that “If in future 
days a Frenchman shall be called on to indi- 
cate the character of his nation by that of one 
individual, the blood of lofty patriotism shall 
mantle in his cheek, the fire of conscious virtue 
shall sparkle in his eye, and he shall pronounce 
the: name of Lafayette.” He visited the tomb 
of Washington, and, descending into the 
vault alone, lingered in silent communion 
with the dead. On June 17, 1825, he 
laid ‘the corner-stone of the monument at 
Bunker Hill, the only present surviving staff 
officer of the army of the Revolution. He, the 





‘founder of the nation, heard the famous address 


of’ Daniel Webster, its matchless constitutional 





defender. In September, 1825, he left our shores. 
In 1830 he was again called to the head of the 
National Guard of France, and in the public 
clamor for the republic might possibly have been 
made its president. On May 20, 1834, at seventy- 
seven years of aye, full of honor, “the man of 
two worlds,” he died. 





’ 
Douth’s Department. 
TELLING MOTHER. 
When [ was still an urchin smail,— 
*Tis long ago, buc 1 recall 
My playmates oft tormented me. 
Then from them I turned angrily, 


And, sobbing, cried: “Oh, stop your bother! 
I’ll go right home and tell my mother! ”’ 


I grew in time a little man, 
And, as boys will, I oft began 
dn turn to tease and plague my mates; 
But faring ii!l,—O cruel fates!— 
Smarting with blows from one or t’other, 
I ran, and told it to my mother. 
When, later on, I went to school, 
Too strict I found the teacher’s rule: 
I tried so hard to do his will, 
But all in vain, he scolded still, 
Until I tried my tears to smother, 
And cried, * I’1] tell it to my mother.” 


Ah! since that long-departed day 
My mother dear has passed away, 
Sorrow and pain have wrung my breast, 
Till, oft with cares and griefs oppressed, 
IT think of this time and that other, 
‘Oh, could [ tell it to my mother!” 
—Rev. Charles W. Wendtz, Christian Register. 
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Aunt Louise’s Secret. 





sore, and the red-faced little boy he saw in the 
glass did not look at all like the Roy Morse he 
was used to seeing there. 


doctor said, but one day he overheard him say 
something about “ six weeks” and “ quarantine.” 
He could searcely wait to be alone with his 
mother that he might ask her what it meant. 

She told him t..at scarlet-fever patients must 
stay in one room until all the danger of con- 
tagion is past, and not see any one butthe doctor, 
andone day after he had been taken sick had 
been Memorial Day. Now Memorial Day in the 
smill city in which Roy lived meant a great deal 
to the boys and girls. The G. A. R. veterans al- 
ways invited the school children to make a part 
of their procession, which marched from the cen- 
tre of the city to the cemetery, where a short 
service was held before decorating the graves. 
The boys marched and helped the soldiers by car- 
rying the flowers and flags around with them. 
The girls,in their pretty white gowns and red, 
white and blue ribbons, rode in open barges, and 
sang patriotic songs whenever the band stopped 
playing. 

All this pleasure Roy had missed; and when 
mamma had said ‘Six weeks,’”’ he had quickly 
counted ahead, and found that Fourth of July 
would come before they were over. Do you 
wonder he cried? 

When the doctor came again in a few days he 
looked very sober. ‘What is the matter with 
our Roy? Heis not getting on so fast as he 
ought,” he said. 

“ He is fretting all the time because he cannot 
be out with the other boys on the Fourth,” said 
mamma. 

The doctor remembered when he was a boy 
himself, and knew how hard it was for Roy; still 
he told mamma that somehow they must keep 
him cheerful. 

Thenit was that Aunt Louise came to the 
rescue. 

First came a nice little note written on pretty 
paper with a flag in the corner, with the promise 
that it should be the nicest Fourth he ever spent, 
if he would do his part by being cheerful and 
trying to get well. Roy knew by his past experi- 
ences that Aunt Louise never broke her word. 

The days began to pass more quickly now, and 
although Roy made many guesses, he could not 
find out what aunty was planning. The very 
secrecy added interest to the long days. 

For some time he had been allowed to have on 
his coat and hat, and by having all four windows 
open play he was out of doors. 

At last it was the fourth of July. The first 
thing Roy saw on waking was a horn and a pack- 
age of twelve flags. Such a tooting as there was! 
After breakfast he tacked the flags to the window- 
sills, and all the boys of the neighborhood, lining 
up on the opposite sidewalk, gave lusty cheers. 

Then Aunt Louise appeared with first one 
large flat stone, then another, which she laid on 
the grass under one of the windows. 

Just then came a loud knock at the door, and 
mamma pulled into the room a big box. Roy was 
opening it in a minute. 

On top were bundles of torpedoes, ever so 
many of them of all sizes. Under these were 
twelve packages, tied with red, white and blue 
ribbon, and the name cf some one of his boy 
friends on each. 

What could be inside? You could not have fire- 
crackers in the house, and what else was there to 
have? 

Untying the ribbon and taking off the paper, 
Roy found a pile of neatly folded paper bags 
which his friends had been saving for him all the 
weeks since Aunt Louise had let them into the 
secret. In the other packages were the same 
things, bags big and little. 

For a minute Roy was puzzled. The torpedoes 
he could drop on the stones, but the bags,—then 
with a shoutjwhich was heard by the waiting boys 
outside, he seized a bag, and running to the win- 
dow, blew it full of air, slapped it hard, and as 
loud a bang rang out as ever a Fourth of July fire- 
cracker gave. 

Mamma appreciated it because there was all 
the noise of a good celebration without the dan- 
ger of burnt fingers. 

How the boys with papa and Aunt Louise out- 
doors cheered, and mamma at anocher window 
helped. 

Roy kept uparapid fire—or bang—until the 
supply was exhausted and his arms were tired. 

With ice cream for dessert at dinner, a jolly 
Fourth of July story at resting-time, some fire- 
works and a bonfire, which he could see from his 
window at dark, Roy declared it the best Fourth 
he had ever spent, and Aunt Louise was, as 
usual, a perfect dear to think of it, especially of 


BOSTON’S AVERAGE TEMPERATURE.—" A 
W.H.”: The average temperature for the week 
ending July 6, for thirty years, at Bos’ on, is 72.1° 
The highest mean for any corresponding week is 
81.69, in 1872; the lowest is 62.2° in 1882. The 
mean for the week in 1902, 64.6°, is, therefore, 
7.5° below the thirty-year normal, and with the 
exception of 1882, the lowest for the week on 





tions is 64°, or 4° above that of the corresponding 
week of 1901, and 4° above that of 1900. 
DRUGGISTS’ BOTTLES.—‘ Curyious ”’: Those 
huge glass bulbs of red and yellow and blue 
water, which are called show bottles, are gradu- 
ally ceasing to be a feature of the decoration of 
druggists’ windows. In the past they were as 
necessary to every drug store as a red and white 
pole is to a barber shop, but they have not, as the 
pole has, @ well-defined history. All that drug- 
gists know of them is that they have been always 
used as window ornaments. The brilliant liquids 
that they contain are made cheaply and plainly 
of chemicals and water. Thus, a_ solution 
of copper and ammonia makes blue; bi- 
chromate of potash makes orange; aniline 
dyes have of late been used in _ the 
chemicals place, but the liquids fade in 
@ strong sunlight, and have frequently to be 
renewed. The liquids colored chemically, on 
the other hand, last well-nigh forever. In the 
drug store at the southwest corner of Broad and 
Spruce streets, there isa show bottle of a very 
clear and delicate shade of green. This is a 
green so fine that many druggists have asked for 
the recipe that makes it. This, unfortunately, is 
unknown. A clerk in the shop, twenty-five years 
ago, colored the water and filled the bottle, and 
a littie later left for unknown parts. Preserved 
only by a cork of cutton fromthe air, the liquid 
has ever since remained as brilliant as it was in 
1877. There are, indeed, many show bottles in 
this city whose contents are from twenty-five to 





fifty years old. 


Roy had the scarlet fever. A very mild case | 
the doctor called it, but the first week Roy did | 
not think so. His head ached, his throat was | 


For a while he did not listen much to what the | 


record. The mean for the weather bureau sta- | 


| and give her a tablespoonful in bran and oats, 


3 DURABILITY OF DIFFERENT Woops.— 

Amateur”: Experiments have been lately 
made by driving sticks, made of different wood 
each two feet long and 14 inches square, into the 
ground, or ly one-half an inch projecting outward. 
It was found that in five years all those made of 
oak, elm, ash, fir, soft mahogany, and nearly 
every variety of pine, were totally rotten. Larch, 
hard pine and teak wood were decayed on the 
outside only; while acacia, with the exception of 
being also slightly attacked on the exterior, was 
otherwise sound. Hard mahogany and cedar of 
Lebanon were in tolerably good condition; but only 
Virginia cedar was found as good as when put in 
the ground. This is of some importance to bvild- 
ers, showing what woods should be avoided and 
what others used by preference in underground 
work. The duration of wood when keptdry is very 
great, as beams still exist which are known to be 
nearly eleven hundred years old. Piles driven 
by the Romans prior to the Christian era have 
been examined of late and found to be perfectly 
sound after animmersion of nearly two thous 
and years. The wood of some tools will last longer 
than the metals, asin spades, hoes and plows. 
In other tools the wood is first gone, as in 
wagons, wheelbarrows and machines. Such 
wood should be painted or oiled; the paint not 
only looks well, but preserves the wood. 
Petroleum oil is as good as any other. Hard- 
wood stumps decay in five or six years, spruce 
stumps decay in about the same time, hemlo: k 
Stumps in eight to nine years, cedar eight to nine 
years, pine stumps never. Cedar, oak, yellow 
pine and chestnut are the most durable woods in 
dry places. 


Popular Science. 











The fresh-air fund vacations have begun 
their twenty-third season. Those who have 
subscribed may take their own vacations 
with a pleasant consciousness of not being 
altogether selfish ; and for those whose con- 
sciences are a bit uneasy it may be added 
that ‘tpt is always an opportunity to.sub- 
scribe. 





Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manton. 





4180 Box Plaited Shirt #181 Boy's Box Plaited 

Waist, 32 040 bust. Shirt Waist, 

Sto 16 years 
Boy’s Box-Plaited Shirt Waist. No. 4181. 
With Removable Collar. 

The waist is cut with fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. Both 
fronts and back are laid in box pla‘ts, that are 
stitched at their underfolds and are stayed at the 
waistline by the belt, to which the trousers are but- 








——The new type of steamship of Herr J. Bro- 
han of Hamburg is equipped with four propellers, 
The vessel is flat-bottomed, with a short keel in 
the centre and two false keels forward, and one 
propeller is placed between the forward keels, 
another just before the rudder, and the two others 
at the stern. Itis claimed that such a steamer 
three hundred feet long wou!d inake the trip from 
Havre to New York in four days. 

—While greatly improving the potato the 
Germans have so increased the crop that new 
ways of disposing of it have had to be sought. 
They now feed about two-fifthsto farm animals, 
and the alcohol makers are striving to increase 
the demand for their product. So much of the 
potatoes is water that 34 tons may be reduced to 
one ton by drying. The dried potatoes keep so 
much longer and are so much more readily trans- 
| ported that those interested in the industry feel 
justified in offering thirty thousand marks as a 
prize for the best process of drying. 





cannon ball may be viewed by an observer favor- 
| ably placed for sighting along its course, and the 
sea bottom along coasts can be studied by per- 
sons in balloons. It was while trying to learn 
whethe®submarine vessels can be seen from a 
captive balloon as far away asa mile or two that 
| a French officer lately fell into the sea and was 





s Veterinary Department. 


#M.R.: Please prescribe for a four-year-old 
pacing isare that struck her knee and raised 
quite a large bunch on the inside of the knee 
joint. The day after she hit it the knee was stiff 
and sore and the leg swollen from the knee 
down. Welet the mare stand for about ten days 
and turned a hose on the leg three times a day 
about tive minutes at a time, and used liniment on 
it, and the swelling in the leg disappeared, but 
the bunch did not seem to go down much. When 
the mare was hitched up again she was driven 
two or three miles slowly and the leg swelled 
oe. Any suggestions you may make will be 
adly received. 
Answer: Reduce the swelling all you possibly 
can a second time, then employ the best liquid 
blister you can obtain, and cover the enlarge- 
ment with it, using a good deal of friction. Re- 
peat in ten days, and make a third application if 
necessary. This will probably clean it up. 

C. B.C.: Ihave a five-year-old horse that was 
castrated two years ago, but could only get one 
testicle. Ever since when in the barn or on the 
road_ his penis hangs out, especially when he is 
trotting fast, but does not trouble him so much 
when he is standing still for three or four days. 
He looks well and teels well, but does not seem 
to have any control of his penis. What do you 
think causes this, and what treatment would you 
advise? Is the chance of a cure favorable or not? 

Answer: I should make every effort to get the 
other testicle and try to finda cause for the 
trouble that you describe. It is very difficult for 
us toascertain the direct cause ata long range. 
The most probable reason of the organ not being 
retained in its natural position is that some one 
in cleaning his sheath has used more force than 
was necessary, and thereby injured the nervous 





a 
g 


power toretract and retain itin the sheath. It 
is a most difficult troub e to overcome, and also 
one that requires the services of the best veter- 
inary skill at your command, 


old next month, that last fall had the distemper, | 
but did not run any at the nose. She looks fine, | 
but is short of wind, and seems to lack ambition. 
She has had very little exercise during the winter 


Answer: From your indefinite description I 


about her head and throat, a thickening and 
want of action at the glands, and possibly a fill- 
ing up of the frontal and nasal sinuses. All com- 
bined would bring about the condition that you 
describe. I would suggest that you steam her head 
out once a day for ten daysin this manner: Place 
one ounce of creoiin in a pail. Pack it two-thirds 
full of short hay. Fill with boiling water. Set the 
pail in a long bag drawing the bag over her 
head, so that she will inhale the steam, remov- 
ing it often so as to prevent suffocation. Con- 
tinue this for fifteen minutes, which will have 
a tendency to stimulate the glands to action and 
remove any accumulation of mucous in the s 

nuses. Give internally four drams iodide potas 
sium in her drinking water daily. Treatmen 

will, to a certain extent, be experimental, but it 
is worthy of a trial. 

R. A. B.: (1) I_ have a_ horse weighing 1200 
sehen good road horse, but goes a little sore 
orward, sometimes very much so. He appears 
tomind it most after a one drive. Hehas a 
kind of shuffling gait when he walks, but has a 
good solid-looking foot. lused a pair of Mackey 
springs, which helped him some but did not re- 
move the trouble. I took his shoes oft about two 
weeks avo and put a good blister on the 
coronet of both feet. About twelve or fourteen 
days after I put on another (using cantharides, 
croton oil and lard both times). Itis now about 
three days since I put on the last blister. What 
would you prescribe? (2) Bought a well-bred 
two-year-old colt a short time ago, which has a 
curb on one leg. The party from whom I bought 
him told me the colt was foaled with iton. Would 
| it affect her speed, and can it be removed? She 
does not appear to mind it. Any advice you 
| may give will be thankfully received. 
| Answer: Ifthe treatment you are giving him 
| does not effect a cure in a reasonable length of 
| time, you will have to resort to neurotomy, as he 
| has some organic trouble in both forward feet 
that willnot yield to ordinary treatment. If the | 
colt was born with the curb, as is not infre | 
| quently the case, your best plan would be to have | 
| it fired and blistered, and save trouble in the near 
future, as he is liable to become very lame when | 


put to work. | 





F. J. S.: I turned my five-year-old mare ou 
last spring in fine condition, and when she came 
to the barn in the fall she was thin and the next | 
morning I found her legs were stocked. Her | 
nigh hind leg has been so ever since. so much so 
that not long ago it broke open between the 
ankle and hock andran for two or three days. 
It is all healed up at the present time. 
Along her belly there are ridges on both sides 
that are at times as large as one’s arm. These 
ridges runalongthe milk veins and are as hard 
ascan be. The mare is feeding well and isin 
good flesh. Sometimes this leg is not so large, 
nor the swelling so noticeable, and with exercise 
will almost disappear, but return again the next 
morning as large asever. Please tell me what 
the trouble is and aremedy for the same, and 
greatly oblige. 

Answer: It looks like acase of starve, and 
the anemic condition, swelling of the limb and 
milk veins is owing to a want of nutritious food 
and proper care. It will take some time and 
patience, also proper medical treatment, to get 
her back to her original condition. Try the fol- 
owing: Powd.sulph. iron, two pounds; nitrate 
potass., gentian, nux vomica and coriander seed, 
of each one-half pound; sugar, two pounds. Mix 








equal parts, three times a day; also let her have } 
green grass, morning and night, and this, com- 
bined with good care, ought to improve her con- 
dition. 








—-Various objects usually invisible may be | 
seen under unusual conditions. The flight of a | 


tissue of the organ so that you havea loss of | 


| 

. . . | 
Subscriber: I have a mare coming six years | 
! 

| 


should say that the mare had a serious trouble | 


toned. The closing is effected at the centre by 
means of buttons and buttonholes worked in the cer 
tral box plait. Over the shoulder seams are straps of 
the material stitched at each edge. The sleeves are 
in regulation shirt ‘style, with straight cuffs. The 
neck is finished with a neckband, to which the turn- 
over collar is attached by means of studs and button- 
holes. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 3} yards 27 inches wide or 23 yards 32 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4181, is cut in sizes for boys of 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Box-Plaited Shirt Waist. 4180. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The lining is smoothty fitted by means of single 

darts, shoulder, under-arm and centre-back seams, 

and extends to the waistline only. The waist 
proper consists of fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
back is plain and is drawn down in gathers at the 
waistline; but the fronts are laid in box plaits that 
are stitched flat to yoke depth, and can be gathered at 
the waistline or left free to be adjusted to the fyure, 
as preferred. The sleeves are in regulation style 
with straight, square cuffs, and at the neck is a stock 

, collar. The closing 1s effected by means of buttons 

| and butiozholes worked in the centre box plait. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
| size is 3g yards 2] inches wide, 3@ yards 27 inches wide, 
| 3 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4150, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 46, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








182 Five Gored Habit 
Back Skikt. 


4049 SHIFT WAIST 
32 T0 42 GUST 22 to 30 waist, 


Woman’s Five-Gored, Habil-Back Skirt. 
182. 


With Three Flat Cireular Flounces. 

The skirt is cut in five gores, that are shaped to fit 
the figure closely about the hips and to fiare freely 
below the knees. At the lower edge are three circu- 
lar flounces, that are curved to give the new flat 
effect,and one,two or all of them can be omitted. 
The closingin the case of the original is at the left 
front seam where it is carefully rendered invisible; 
but it can be made at the centre back, if care be taken 
to hide it from sight, or it can be made ornamental 
with lacings or buttons and buttonholes that extend 
the entire lengthof the skirtas seen in many of the 
latest gowns. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 123 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 10 yards 27 inches wide, 10 yards 
32 inches wide, 7 yards 44 inches wide or 63 yards 50 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4182, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





Woman's Shirt Waist. No. 4040. 
To be Made With Plain or Plaited Back, With or 
Without the Fitted Lining. 
| The fitted lining extends tothe waistline only, but 
forms the foundation on which the waist is arranged. 
| The fronts and back ofthe waist proper are laid in 
two plait; at each side, which meet at the shoulder 
seams. The fronts include the regulation box plait 
and are gathered at the velt or left free and adjusted 
to the figure as preferred, but the plaited back is 
smooth and without fullness. When the plain back is 
substituted, it is drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line. Ornamental = stitching, simulating pointed 








and spring. What would you prescribe for her? | bands, is shown on the fronts. The sleeves are in 


| shirt style, but with deep, pointed cuffs, that lap 
over and are buttoned at the outside. At the neck is 
a novel pointed stock that matches the cuffs. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4040, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








4056. Shirt Waist, 4183 Girl's Sail r Suit. 
82 to <0 Bust. 610 12 vears. 


Girls’ Sailor Suit. 4183. 

The suit consists of a body portion, a skirt seamed 
to its lower edge and a jacket. The body portion is 
plain, the front being smoothly covered with the ma- 
terial, and trimmed at upper and lower edges to sim- 
ulate a vest, and is fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams. At the neck isa standing collar. 
The skirt is laid in deep backward turning plaits that 
give a box plait effect at the front, and meet at the 
centre back. The jacket is loose fitted, and includes 
shoulder and curved under-arm seams. At the neck 
is a big sailor collar that is square at the back and 
forms points at the fronts. The sleeves are in coat 
style stitched with Corticelli silk to simulate cu fs. 

To cut this suit for a girl of 8 years, 53 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, 5 yards 32 inches wide, 34 yards 
44 inches wide or 23 yards 50 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 4133, is cut in sizes for girls of 0,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 











Woman's Blouse or Shirt Waist. No. 4056. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The lining is snugly fitted, and closes at the centre 
front. The back proper is laid in three backward 
turning tucks at each side of the centre, that are 
stitched for its entire length, but each front includes 


| two deep tucks that extend to yoke depth,and are 


finished with double rows of stitching in Corticelli 
silk. The right front laps over the leftin double- 
breasted style, and is held by meas of buttons and 
buttonholes. The sleeves are in shirt style, with 
cuffs that are buttoned over at the outside, and at the 
neck is regulation stock. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 4} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide and 3} yards 32 inches wide, or 23 yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 4056, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Old Orchard (Me.) Meeting. 

The first meeting of the seasun at the kite 
track, Old Orchard, Me., opened on Tues- 
day, the 14th inst., under lowering skies, 
and at the end of three heats a_ post- 
ponement was forced by a heavy thunder 
shower, which struck the track at the most 
interesting part of the programme. 

The two races scheduled, the 2.24 trot and 
the 2.10 pace, brought out a fair-sized crowd. 

Dick Berry was the one picked out of the 
lot to win the 2.24 trot, the opening number 
on the card. The selection was on the 
strength of his reported fast miles last sea- 
son, for he certainly had done nothing this 
year to justify it; as a matter of fact, he 
hasn’t been working well, and Mr. Lasell 
had no idea he could win, and it was his 
first start this season. 

After Ellen Tree had led to the stretch 
the first heat of this event, John Riley 
brought Ralph Wick up in the last eighth 
and won handily in 2.18}. Dick Berry fin- 
ished third. 

The second heat was much the same. 
Ellen Tree led to the stretch, but Ralph 
Wick came through at the end and landed it 
in 2.20, and Mattie Lynn Holt got the place. 
lt was at this stage that postponement 
came. 

Sandwiched between these heats was a 
heat in the 2.10 pace, for which Terrill S. 
was a prime favorite, selling at nearly two 
to one over the field. 

Terrill S. raced away in front at the word 
the opening round, and was down to the 
quarter in 30} seconds and over to the half 
in 1.023, four open lengths in front of Cinch. 
From there home the horses had to facea 
gale of wind, and it told perceptibly on 
them. Bass, who had the mount behind 
Cinch, began to step him from the half, and 
closing on Terrill got to his wheel at the 
seven-furlong pole, and from there to the 
wire both horses were under a stiff drive; 
but Cinch gradually overhauled his rival, 
headed him inside the short distance, and 
beat him out by a neck in 2.09}. 

The heavy rains of Tuesday night and 
light showers the next morning made the 
track unfit for racing Wednesday, and the 
programme was carried over to Thursday, 
when winter wraps were in demand. 

Cinch wound up the 2.10 pace in two heats, 
and in neither was he headed. 

In the opening heat Thursday Terrill S. 
carried him to the quarter in .30%, the half 
in 1.02}, the three-quarters in 1.35f, but he 
was able to hold his own up tothe wire in 
2.094. 

The next heat was faster. The two 
marched, lapped to the wire, with John 
T., a dangerous competitor, up to the 
flag. It was a battle royal right up to the 
wire between Cinch and Terrill S., with the 
issue in doubt to the end, but Cinch landed 
it by a neck in 2.08}, the fastest heat of the 


race, and a new record for Cinch by half a | 


second. | 


Ralph Wick added another heat to his | 
credit in the 2.24 trot, thus ending this | 
event. 

The 2.14 trot was a split-up race of six | 
heats. Meadow Bel was the choice of the | 
talent, with Gene I). next in favor. | 

Bessie H. sprinted away with the first | 
heat, but Meadow Bel nipped her out in the 
second, and he gathered in the thirdin a} 
close finish with Avon and Alkalone. All | 
three of these heats were in 2.14}. 

Billy 0’Neil was out for the fourth heat | 
with J. E. C., and stepping him off in front, | 
passing the quarter took the pole, was over | 
to the half in 1.045, well in front of his field, | 
andcame home in front,though Bessie II. | 
made the finish a close one. 

J. E. C. gathered in the fifth heat _—e 
handily. 

There were only three starters in the | 
sixth heat. J. E.C. led tothe half, where 
he went to a disastrous break, pulling up | 
dead lame, and didn’t finish the mile, 
Meadow Bel coming on easily, winning 
the heat and race. 

The 2.30 pace was another race of divided 
heats. Minnie Jones got homein front the 
first heat in a sprint through the stretch 
with Grace D. and Monte Joe. 

The second heat was a very pretty con- 
test between these three from the flag in, as 
scarcely a neck separated them, but Grace 
D., who was on the outside, was the first to 
catch the judges’ eyes. 

Grace D. got a bit tangled in the third 
heat, and Mowers again got Minnie Jones 
home in front, but Grace stepped to the 
front early in the fourth mile and won 
easily, and the fifth heat and race she gath- 
ered in without a struggle, distancing the 
other two-heat winner, Minnie Jones. This 
was Grace D.’s maiden race. 

SUMMARIES. 


Old Orchard, Me., July 17, 1902—2.10 pace. 
Purse, $500. One heat paced July 14. 
Cinch, ch g, by Alcantara; dam, Lady 


Sheridan, by Confidence (Bass)........-. 24 
Terrill S., ch yg, by Strathmore (Lasell)....2 2 2 
John T., ch g, by Nuthurst (Bowser)... -. 6 3 3 
Diavolo, br g, by King Turner (J. O’Neil).3 4 4 
Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Lawrence).7 5 5 
Plumline, bm, by Woodbine (Devy).......5 6dr 
March Gale, gr m, by Bobby Burns (Com- 


| REI PARE SORE eA E in PSE Dine: FS 4 dr 
Time, 2.09}, 2.094, 2.08%. 
Same day—2.24 trot. Purse, $500. Two heats 
trotted July 14. 
Ralph Wick, b g, by Almont Brunswick; 
dam, Luella, by Harry B. (Riley) --...__. 11 
Ellen Tree, b m, by Prince Eugene(Bliss)..2 3 
Mattie Lynn Holt, b m, by Baronet First 
a ee Ome eer eRe 42 


Noa ~~ 


ss < m, by Administrator 
Wilkes (Duntley) .........................5 5 
Time, 2.18}, 2.20, 2.194. 
Same day—2.14 trot. Purse, $500. 
Meadow Bel, ch g, by Lynne Bel; dam, 
Barrie B., by Bayonne Prince (Coville)2 11481 
Bessie H., ch m, breeding unknown 


o 
o 


CO oe edge ...124222 
J.E.C., b g, by Tribute (W. O’Neil)..-8 8 71 1ds 
Avon, b m, by Latitude (Kinney) .._... 6526 7ro 
Alkalone, blk h, by Wilton (Wilbur) ...3 3 3 5 4ro 
The Charmer, b h, by —“s (Kilborn)5 6 5 3 3ro 
Judge-at-Law, b g, by Heir-at-Law 

ID isis a occ wcecawomkaceoonniecce cua 4768 5ro 
Gene D., br m, by Johnny Wilkes 

oe EE REIDY ALS 7487 Gro 


Time, 2.14}, 2.144, 2.14}, 2.154, 2.174, 2.21. 
Same day—2.30 pace. Purse, $500. 


Grace D., chm, by Rocky P. (White)....21411 
Johnnie Wiseman, b g, A Wilkes (Pope)4 4 3 2 3 
Monte Joe, gr h, by Re-Election (Kinney)3 3 4 4 2 
J. W. M., ch g, by Penrose (Kilborn)../..5 5234 
Minnie Jones, ch m, by Bourbon Patchen 

CELE EEE: 1214ds 
Domino, br g, by Rex (Commings)......6 dr 

Time, 2.154, 2.16}, 2.18}, 2.20, 2.19}. 

Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Regal Nelson, b h, by Nelson; dzm, Mari- 

nette, by Dictator (Ireland).... .........-. Won 

Time, 2.184. 
Friday. 


A gloom was castover the sport on Fri- 
day by a fatal railway accident to the Mills 
Brothers of Reading and Winchester, Mass., 
Messrs. C. and M. Mills. They were.on 
their way to the track in company with 
three other men, and the driver of the car- 
riage attempted to cross the track in front 
of the one o’clock express coming from 
Portland. The engine struck the hind end 
of the carriage in which the Messrs. Mills 
were seated, killing them instantly, and 
seriously injuring Charles Palmer of Bos- 
ton and the driver. 

This had a perceptible effect on the after- 
noon’s attendance, and the few who were 
present saw some rather tame racing, for 


















ALRUNA, 2.24 1-2, BY ALLANDORF, 2 19 1-2. 
Dam, Fannie Rice, 2.14 1-2, by Galeotti, 2d dam, Edith H., 2.10 /-4, ty Deucalion, 2.22. 


















They are four good books on 
cultivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any 
farmer who will send his name 
and address. 

Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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stock won't get scratched, or their beauty marred 
| in PAGE fence enclosures. 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 














’ 
(as fast a bike as is built) and 
road cart. Best bike and cart 












the best workout cart built. 
Price low, easy rider. My goods 
have been on the market for 
six years and had no recom- 
mendation. Best wheel ani 
Hartford Tire. If you need a 
| bike or cart I can save you 
| money. Fully guaranteed. 

Second-hand Bikes and Carts. Cheap repairing on 
! Bikes and Carts neatly done. 

W. H. MOULTON, Hudson, Mass. 


















FEED 
BILLS 


By using the 


NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


Saves its price in six 
weeks and keeps the % 
horse in condition. Compels slow and ah my 
feeding, aids digestion and saves doctor bills. 










































Used and endorsed by Ed. Geers, Andy MeDow- 
ell, Jack Curry, John Kelley, Orin Hickok and 
hundreds of others. Price complete, $2.25. Write 
for circulars. ; 
NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY 






































206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 















both winners had things all their own way. 

Mars had only ordinary workout heats in 
his three miles in the 2.28 trot, and didn’t 
have to step within five seconds of his rec- 
ord to win. 

The first heat he made a break going away 
and lost ten lengths, but he made this up in 
the second quarter and literally jogged 
through the stretch. 

The second and third heats were simply 
processions, from one to ten lengths sepa- 
rating the four horses throughout the miles. 

The 2.13 pace was a better raze to look at, 
but apparently the easiest of victories for 
Joe Pointer, though all three heats were 
right arouyd 2.10. 

Pointer was never headed trom the mo- 
ment he stuck his nose to the front early in 
the first mile to the finish of the final heat. 

Golden brought Jesse H. up from the rear 
at the head of the stretch to second position 
atthe flag and forced Pointer out in 2.10}, 
and he promised to makethe second heat 
more interesting, but when in second place 
at the short distance he went to a break, and 
Pointer jogged home back in the same notch 
as the previous heat, 2.10}. 

Special Boy and Deacon ‘had a rattling 
finish of it for the place, but the Boy got it 

The third heat was only another jog for 
Pointer, and he won in 2.103%. This heat 
Deacon secured the place and third money. 

At the conclusion of this race starter 
Subert announced that the other two races 
on the programme had been declared off by 
mutual consent of owners and the manage- 
ment. 

The next meeting at the kite track will be 
held the second week in August, beginning 


the twelfth. 
SUMMARIES. 


Old Orchard, Me., July 18, 1902—2.28 trot. 
Purse, $500. 

Mars, blk h, by Margrave; dam, Artless, by 
Neponse (Johnson) ...........--.-.-.-..-1 
Daisywood, b m, by Ashmar (Kinney)-...- 42 

Mabel S., rn m, by Ashland Wilkes (Mc- 


- SO We 


Clary) 
Oakland Pilot, br g, by Oakland Baron 
NO Scones cian d ees wexdueaccSeecce = cee 
Time, 2.203, 2.184, 2.21. 
Same day—2.13 pace. Purse, $500. 
Joe Pointer, b h, by Star Pointer; dam, 
Laura Bell, by St. Mark (MeClary) .....- 
Special Boy,ch g, by Goldbeater (Timothy)3 
Deacon, rn g, by Stamnel (Riley) ..-.....-.- 7 
Jesse H., by, by Alciphone (Golden) ......2 
Dora Highwood, ch m, by Highwood 
eee ee Onis: 4 
New Jersey, br g, by Prince Eugene (Bliss)6 
Mercury Wilkes, ci g, by Scarlet Wilkes 
a | eee aeeS eet carina ss onctosee 
Time, 2 104, 2.10}, 2.103. 


XN at Qetwv= 
2 Of mica 


ad LEE. 


Gentlemen’s Driving Club Matinee. 


Now that the Gentlemen’s Driving Club has 
allowed the public to witness its races, people 
are beginning to realize that they can have just 
as good racing for nothing as when they pay at 
the gate, and there was quite a large attendance 
at the second matinee of the Gentlemen’s Driv 
ing Club last Wednesday afternoon. 

There were five events on the card, but at the 
last moment Miss Duke and Timberlake did not 
appear when their race was called, so Temple 
Wilkes was the only one in the third event. He 
was in better trim than the week before, and 
stepped two very good miles in 2.15}, 2.143. 

Mr. George F. Leonard turned the tables on 
his brother this trip with Charley King, a green 
three-year-old by May King (2.20). 

Dan Wilkes again captured the blue, but had 
to step faster than last week. In the first heat 
they were down to the quarter in 32} seconds, but 
the clip slowed down and he won handily in 2.184, 
and repeated inthe same time the second trip. 

Lottie Fallis, Mr. Arthur Alley’s sweet little 
mare, made her first start of the season, and 
pulled down the fourth event in easy fashion. 

The last event went to Mr. Peter B. Bradley’s 








black mare Imogene, driven by Mr. C. H. 
Belledeu. 
SUMMARIES. 


Gentlemen’s Driving Club, Readville, 
Mass., July 16, 19022—Event No. 1, trotting. 
Charley King, ch g, by May King (Mr. G. F. 

MAINS node cond vibe usucaiecnaas taupe eakese ee 
Baron Leo, br g, by Baron Wilkes (Mr. C. W. 

EEE ae 2 2 

Time, 2.50, 2474. 

Event No. 2-—Trotting. 

Ben Wilkes, blk g, by George Wilkes Jr. (Mr. 

G. A, Graves) ..-.. Pr ee 1 
Clint Carty, b 

Frank G. Hall) 
Burlington Boy, ch g, by Aleander (Mr. C. H. 

Belledeu)....-. ORE PO. TES 2 
Red Cliffe, ch g, by Honor (Mr. John shep- 

ar 


g, by Albion Chimes (Mr. 


iJ 


Time, 2.184, 2.184. 
Event No. 3—Trotting. 
Temple Wilkes, b g, by Kentucky Wilkes 
(Mr. J. T.O’Connor) ..-.-- EGeeeWwN Riad éw amas W.O0 
Time, 2.15}, 2.143. 
Event No. 4—Trotting. 
Lottie Fallis, brin, by Fallis (Mr. A.H. Alley)1 1 
Bonnie Sid, blk m, by Highland Sidney( Mr. G. 
Dy MARIN in cco edccinwadaceradicnsabiieaniwkes 3 
Susie K.,b m, by Onward (Mr. C. H. Belle- 
UF onodnnve seacasene ceca 2 
Time, 2.234, 2.26. 
Event No. 5—Trotting. 
Imogene, blk m, by Imaus (Mr. C. H. Belle- 


Keryx, b g, by Edgemark (Dr. S. H. Blodgett)3 3 
Time, 2.30, 2.254. 
~2- 


Combination Park Horse Show. 


There will be an entertainment of unusual 
interest to lovers of good horses at Combination 
Park, next Saturday, July 26, this being the 
Annual Festival Day of the Working Boys’ Home. 
The managers have arranged for a horse show 
on this oceasion, the exhibitors being limited to 
ten classes, as follows: 

Class 1—Roadsters. Open to competition to 
owners of trotters or pacers, mares or geldings, 
to be shown to speed o1 road wagon. To be 
judged as they appearin the ring, regardless of 
record, performance or breeding. 

Class 2—Pairs of horses to be shown under 
harness. Horses must be sound and well man 
nered, and exhibit to count as follows: Herses 
sixty per cent., carriage twenty-five per cent. and 
other appointments fifteen per cent. To be 
shown to appropriate vehicle. 

Class 3—Harness horses. Any height, should 
have conformation, quality, style, all-round action, 
and ableto goa good pace. To be shown to a 
four-wheeled vehicle. 

Class 4—High steppers, to be shown to harness. 
Horses only to count, and to be judged for their 
all-round action, manners and general suitability 
for work. 

Class 5—Pairs of horses, mares or geldings, 
any height, to be shown before appropriate ve- 
hicle. Appointments to countas follows: Horses 
sixty per cent., carriage twenty-five per cent., 
and other appointments fifteen per cent. Style of 
going, quality and manners will be especially 
considered. 

Class 6—Combination harness and _ saddle 
horses. Horses to be first shown to appropriate 
vehicle, and judged as a horse best suited for 
harness purpuses; the horse must be unharnessed 
in the ring, and to be shown and judged under 
saddle. The horse best fitted for both these 
purposes will be awarded the prize. 

Class 7—Saddle horses. Conformation and 
style as well as manners to be especially con- 
sidered. ‘ 

Class 8—Hunters and jumpers. Green hunt- 
ers. Conformation and quality to count fifty per 
cent., performances over fence fifty per cent. 
Horses to carry any weight, as three divisions 
will be shown together. 

Class 9—Qualified hunters. Conformation and 
quality to count fifty per cent. Performance over 
fence to count fifty per cent. Light, heavy and 
middleweight to be judged together. 

Special—Open only to members of the Dorches- 
ter Driving Club. For the best gentlemen’s road 
team. Either one or two men wagon, horse to gO 








| to trot or pace. General appearance te count. } 


1) world’s half-mile team record on a_ half-mile 


During the afternoon the well-known dry-goods 


| merchant, Mr. John Shepard, one of the oldest | 
and most expert road drivers of Boston, will 
| drive his beautiful and speedy pair of trotters, 


Altro L. (2.114) and Senator L. (2.12), to beat the 


track. The programme throughout will be one 
of unusual interest. It is a very deserving 
charity, and the entertainment should be well 
patronized. 

27> oe 


General Notes. 
Direct Hal (2.063) looks like the real thing. 
It is said that Anzella (2.094) is held at $20,000. 





Fanny Dillard (2.064) is going without the hop- 
ples. 

Allright (2.09}) has been sent to Mart Dem- 
arest. 

Carthage Girl (2.094) was outside of the money 
at Detroit. eke 

Trainer W. L. Snow has clothed his grooms in 
gray suits. 

John A. MeKerron (2.10) recently worked a 
mile in 2.114. 

The Grand Circuit horses will be at Columbus 
next week. 

Joe Pilot (2.09}) is doing service ina doctor’s 
carriage at Philadelphia. 

The Allen Farm horses open the campaign 
Saugus next week. 

Cinch (2.083) and Prince Lavalard (2.11}) are 
now in Ed Bass’ stable. 


President Roosevelt has promised to attend 
the Illinois State Fair meeting. 


Memphis has secured a great lot of entries, 428 
in ten of the early-closing events. 


Andy McDowell ‘left for Moscow, Russia, on 
Tuesday. He sailed by the steamer Bremen. 


Charley Herr (2.07) is back at Lexington, and 
report has it that he is hopelessly broken down. 


Manager Porter of the kite ‘rack at Old 
Orchard had his usual hard weather luck last 
week. 

Anzella now has a new record of 2.094. She is 
the second trotter to enter the 2.10 list this 
season. Role oh fe cein 

The Monk has cut his record to 2.07. He is apt 
to be afactor in the Challenge Trophy Competi- 
tion. 

Dave McClary has refused an offer of $3000 for 
his yearling colt by Bingen (2.06}), out of May 
Fern (2.11§). 

Mr. Billings’ stable of matinee horses is now at 
the Cleveland track in charge of trainer Charles 
Tanner. ee 

Larabie Belle, by Larabie the Great, dam, 
Adebel, by Advertiser, worked a mile in 2.14} at 
Detroit last week. 

W. H. Morehouse, Toledo, O., has sent Dart- 
more (2.114) to John Splan, Cleveland, V., to fit 
the horse for matinee racing. 














George. W. Grote, New York, has sold Teresa 
B. (2.16) to George M. Webb, Germantown, Pa., 
and she will be fitted for the show ring. 


Uf course you'll godown to Charter Oak Park 
a week from Saturday to see Boralma and Lord 
Derby renew their battle. 








The three-year old colt Todd, in George 
Leavitt’s stable at Readville, has been thrown 
out.of training by an attack of distemper. 


Anaconda (2.013) stepped a mile in 2.054 over 
Empire City track last week. His first start of 
the season will be at Poughkeepsie this week. 


Report has it that Anidrosis (2.13) worked the 
half-mile track at Newmarket, N. H., in 2.10}. If 
this is the case, he ought to be about right to cut. 


: Bessie Bonehili, (2.053) seems to be renew- 
inher youth. She pulled a wagon a mile in 
2.074 at Empire City Park last Saturday after- 
noon. 





Putnam Park and Fair Corporation 


PUTNAM, CONN,, 


Announce the following races in connection with their Fair to be held 


Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 27 and 28, 1902. 


No. 1. 2.18 Trot and Pace . Purse $300|No. 3. 2.30 Trot and Pace . Purse $250 
No. 2. 2.25 Trot and Pace . Purse $250,No. 4. 2.40 Trot and Pace . Purse $200 


Entries to Close Saturday, Aug. 2, 1902. 


CONDITIONS: Entrance fee, five per cent., payable Aug. 2, with five per cent. of purse 
additional from money winners. National Trotting Association (of which this association is a mem- 
ber) rules to govern, except five to enter and three to start and hobbles allowed. Mile heat in har- 
ness, best three i five, one money only paid to any one horse. Money divided 50, 25, 15. 10 per cent 
of purse. For entry blanks, write to BYRON D. BUGBEE, Putnam. Ct. 





192-Page Horse-Goods Catalogue Free 
WRITE FOR IT 





Wanamaker 
Horse-Goods Store 


SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR HORSES 


HE HORSEMAN doesn’t want his horse to chill after 
exercise; neither must the animal be blanketed — the 
stifling heat of heavy wool would take the snap and 

life out of any flesh and blood. 
Cool clothing is the thing, for beast as for man; light 
open weaves, to permit cooling out, yet ward off drafts oi 


Everything 
vou . 
The Horse 





(OHN WANAMARER 
ORPADLLINIA 


(ON WANAMAKER 
CmLADELONIA 


‘| wind; keep off flies, too, if they are bothersome. 


Linen fly suits---hood and blanket| Cresceus fly suits--beautiful plaids 
of flax fibre, plain linen color, tough|open weave; hood and blanket, 
and strong; bound, with surcingle. | bound with green and gold webbing. 
$2.75. $2.75. 

Breezers---white ground, green,| Coolers---cream ground, brown, 
pink and blue stripes, 26 ounces| blue and red stripes, 84x90 inches, 
weight. $4.50. three pounds weight. $4.50. 


The mails and express companies put the Wanamaker 
Horse-Goods Store within easy reach of every horseman 1n 
the country. Prompt delivery anywhere. 








Scores of things for horsemen and 
horses are described with prices, in 
our horse catalogue--- write to Depart- a eee 
ment 45. = 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 


Hie Owner 
roe 
Hie Driver 





WANAMARER 
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HOUN WARAMARER 
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